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Government Asks Mr. Doak Declares Efforts Made Leasing of Gasoline ()|q Pa 


94 Millions From Zo Correct Deportation Abuses 


Railway Earnings 


Recapture Reports for This | 
Sum Already Filed, With 
Millions More Pending, 
According to I. C. C. 


Claims Not Estimated 
For Last Five Years 


Ten Millions Paid Into the Con- 
tingent Fund Thus Far, But 
Commission Has Not Estab- 
lished Right to Sum 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
now has tentative recapture reports out- 
standing against the railroads of the 
United States involving $24,767 802.16, 
which does not include the final report 
made public April 7 with regard to almost 
$700,000 held to be due from the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road, according to information made avail- 
able at the Commission Aug. 8. _ 

The largest sum assessed against any 
single road is that for $15,849,689 which 
the Commission has held to be due the 
Government from the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Other substantial sums _ are 
$820,513 against the Pere Marquette, $696,- 
706 against the Richmond, Fredicksburg 
& Potomac, and $546,276 against the Ne- 
vada Northern. 

Millions More Involved 

The total amount of excess carnings of 
the roads against which the Commission 
has tentative reports published, and in- | 
cluding the final report in connection with 
the R. F. & P., is $51,318,997.96, of which 
one-half is due the Government under the 
provisions of Section 15a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, aS amended by the 
Transportation Act of 1920 

While reports are now outstanding 
against the carriers for only about $25,- 
000,000 in excess profits, it was stated 
orally at the Commission's recapture sec- 
tion that there are manv more millions 
involved in cases not yet finished by the 
Commission. None of the findings thus 
far made are for periods later than 1926, 
and the amounts due to the Government 
for the prosperous railroad years between 
1926 and 1930 are not known. 

Amounts Received 

Since the enactment of the Transporta- 
tion Act in 1920 providing for the recap-| 
ture of one-half of all earnings of the car- 
riers in exces of 5%; per cent on their in- 
vestment, only $10,000,000 has been paid 
into the so-called General Railroad Con- | 
tingent Fund, and this has been paid only | 
urder protest and after protracted litiga- | 
tion, Commission records show. The fund} 
is for the purpose of providing loans to 
needy carriers at 6 per cent interest, but 
no loans have ever been made from the} 
funds be:ause the final right of the Gov- | 
e nment to the money has never been 
definitely established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States 

Viewed as Impractical 

Last year the Commission, convinced 
that the law on recapture was impracti- 
cable, recommended to Congress that it 
repeal the 15a section of the act. It was 
under this section, and based on the 
ground that they had never earned the 
5°, per cent allowed by that section as a} 
“fair return” that the carriers of the 
country recently appealed to the Com-| 
mission for a 15 per cent horizontal in- 
crease in all freight rates and charges. 
They estimate that this increase, while 
not bringing returns up to the 5%; per 
cent to which they are entitled by the 
law, will bring them at least to 4 per) 
cent compared to the 2 per.cent now} 
being earned by the roads a whole. 

Action of the Commission in appealing 
to the Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, to suspend payment to the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road for the transportation of the mails 
and other Government traffic until the 
road had paid the Commission the ex-| 
cess profits which the Commission é6rdered 
it to pay last April, has set a precedent 
in the Commission’s activities in excess 
income cases, and officials expect that the | 





as 


matter will be taken to the Supreme} 
Court of the United States for final de-| 
cision upon the reasonableness of the 


Commission's methods of arriving at final ! 
values for recapture purposes. 


Government to Build 
First Penal Hospital 


Approval Is Given Plans for 
Prison Medical Center 


A Federal hospital for defective delin- | 
quents, to serve as the medical center for 
the Federal penal system, shortly will be 
built by the United States Bureau of 
Prisons at Springfield, Mo., the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced in a statement 
Aug. 9. 

Approval has been given to the plans 
for the new institutions, the statement 
said, and preiiminary estimates indicate 
that the cost of the plant will be within 
the amount of $2,500,000 appropriated by 
Congress for the hospital at the last ses- 
sion. Bids wiil be invited in about six 
weeks and it is expected that building op- 
erations will begin this Fall. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Further progress in the Government 


; two 
|} that out of the $100,000,000 appropriated 
| for the 
| Treasury 


| Telefunken-Gesellschaft 


| for ships, cotton and a 


program for administering its penal insti- | 


tutions and affording free medical care to 
the large number of prisoners who need 
it, is shown in an announcement made 
through the Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice, that approval has been 
given to\the- plans for the new Federal 
hospital for defective delinquents to be 
built by the United States Bureau of 
Prisons at Springfield, Mo 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
cost of this plant will be within the 
amount of $2,500,000 appropriated for th 
hospital by Congress at its last :on 
It is expected that proposals for bids will 
be put out in about six weeks and that 
building operations will begin this Fall. 

The total bed capacity of the proposed 
hospital will be 850, divided as follows 
Insane and psychopathic, 500; tubercular 
150; chronic medical cases, 200. 

This hospital for defective delinquents 
has no counterpart elsewhere in the 
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Stronger Legislation Is Needed to Reach 
Alien Criminals, He Asserts 


ERY effort has been made to correct 
administrative abuses of the deporta- 


Oa 





on the report and recommendation of the | 


Law Enforcement Commission on deporta- 


tion laws, which should be strengthened | tion: 


te rid the country of criminal aliens and 
those illegally within it, said the Secre- 
tary of Labor, William N. Doak, in com- 


“I have read the recommendations of the 
Law Enforcement 
tation, and I have also read Mr. Oppen- 


menting Aug. 8 on the deportation report | heimer’s report to the Commission. 


of the National 
servance and Enforcement, just made pub- 
lic. (A summary of the Comission’s re- 
port was printed in the issue of Aug. 8.) 

The report contains some constructive 
ideas, the Secretary declared although he 
does not agree with certain methods rec- 
ommended by “an observer without ex- 
perience in the practical problems of de- 
portation.” 

Mr. Doak, in advocating stronger depor- 
tation legislation, said he knows of no 
more important work before the country 
than to rid it of alien criminals. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Secretary of Labor William N. Doak to- 
day (Aug. 8) made the following comment 


Treasury Estimates 
Awards to Germany 
Available for Cotton 


Twenty Millions on Hand for 
Future Payments, After 
War Claims Arbiter Makes 
Final Certification 


Approximately $20,000,000 is available for 
future payments out of the $100,000,000 
originally appropriated for the payments 
of claims of German nationals arising from 
seizures of German property during the 
war, it was stated orally Aug. 8 at the 


Department of the Treasury in connectfn 
with the suggestion of the Federal Farm 


Board Aug. 7 that these funds be used 
in purchase of surplus American cotton 
in normal trade channels. 

The suggestion was advanced by the 


Farm Board as an alternative to the Ger- 
man offer to purchase 600,000 bales of cot- 
ton held by the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration on long-term credit, which the 
Farm Board formally declined Aug. 7 
Amended Offer Invited 

The Fedarl Farm Board would consider 
any amended offer which Germany might 
care to make for purchase of cotton from 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation in 
place of the offer rejected by the Board 
Aug. 7, it was stated orally Aug. 8 at the 
Board's offices. If the new terms proved 
to be satisfactory, it was added, the Board 
would be willing to authorize the sale. 

No word has reached the Board of a 
reported offer from Germany to buy 500.- 
000 tons of wheat, it was stated orally. 


Settlement of Claims 


Information obtained from the office of 
the War Claims Arbiter, James W. Rem- 
ick, functioning under the Settlement of 
War Claims Act of 1928, was that all but 
claims have been dispesed of and 


payment of claims approximately 
$10,000,000 would be returned to the 
The largest patent claim of all 

was stated, was that of the 
Fur Drashtlose 
Telegraphie, for $5,000,000. It was stated 
that the total of money involved in all 
awards is approximately $88,000,000. 

The following statement was made pub- 
lic at the Treasury in connection with 


awarded, it 


|} German cotton negotiations: 


In view of the many inquiries received 
regarding the payments to be made to 
German nationals in the near future on 
account of the awards of the War Claims 
Arbiter, the following information is fur- 
nished by the office of the Commissioner 
of Accounts and Deposits, Treasury De- 
partment: 

Payments Certified 


Under authority of the Settlement of 
War Claims Act, the War Claims Arbiter 
has entered and certified to the Treasury 
Department for payment tentative awards 
radio station in 
the aggregate amount of about $86,000.000, 
including interest to Dec. 31, 1928. 

Congress has appropriated an amount 
sufficient to pay these awards, 50 per cent 
of which under the act is available to pay 
the awards entered in favor of American 
claimants, by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion of United States and Germany, and 
the remaining 50 per cent is to be paid to 
the German nationals receiving awards 
from the War Claims Arbiter. 

Congress appropriated early in 1928 the 
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Commission on Law Ob- | 





ONS’ SA 
ASTROUSLY FOR SOME REGIONS 


| from | 
| the practical problems of deportation, with | 


“While there are some methods recom- 
mended in the report, coming as they do 
an observer without experience in 


which I would not agree, yet the report 
contains some constructive ideas. The 
limited number of cases to which Mr. Op- 
penheimer refers cover a period prior to 
my becoming Secretary of Labor. Every 
effort has been made to correct adminis- 
trative abuses, and Mr. Oppenheimer gen- 
eiously acknowledges that the defects he 
finds do not apply to the Department. 

“The major point, however, is that the 
American people have a right to deport 
criminal aliens who have come illegally 
into the country. Any practical legisla- 
tion that will strengthen the hands of the 
Cepartment of Labor in effecting this pur- 
pose will be welcomed by the Department. 

“As the report says, there are hundreds 
of thousands of those whom we have not 
yet been able to reach with our staff and 
equipment. I know of no more important 
work before the country than to rid it of 
alien criminals. The Department by vig- 
orous activity within its resources and re- 
strictions, has been able to increase the 
number of deportations and voluntary de- 
partures. It could do much better and 
more effective work if it could be assured 
of the complete cooperation of State and 
municipal authorities. It could do the job 
still better, if our laws on deportation were 
stronger. Wherever the report supports 
practical measures to this end, I am for 
the report.” 


Western Railroads 
Appeal Grain Case 


Take Their Petition for an 
Increase in Freight Rates 
To Supreme Court 


Western railroads have carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States their 
plea for increased rates on grain and 
grain products in the western territory 

Counsel for the railroads filed on Aug 
8 an appeal from the decision of the 
United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois denying to them 
an injunction restraining the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing its 
order reducing and readjusting the gen- 
eral level of rates on grain and grain 
products. 

Following the District 
the Commission recently ordered the rates 
into effect. The railroads contend in 
their appeal to the Supreme Court in the 
so-called western grain rate case thal 
the Commission and the court erred in 
determining that the order was within the 


Court's) action, 


jurisdiction and authority of the Com- 
mission. 
The Commission is said to have mis- 


contrued and misapplied the Hoch-Smith 
resolution relating to rates on agricultural 
products. 


“In subscribing the lowest possible rate 
on grains and grain products and the 
maximum reasonable rate the order of the 
Commission will prevent the carriers from 
earning as nearly as may be the rate of 
return required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act,” the railroads charge in their 
assignment of error. The order, the rail- 
roads claim, will reduce their revenue $20,- 
000,000 per year. 

The railroads also said that the Com- 
mission erred in construing the provisions 


of the Interstate Commerce Act that car- | 


riers should earn a fair return “as a mere 
permission to the carriers to earn a fair 
return.” 

In substituting for the positive standard 
said to be laid down in the statute, “a 
vague and indefinite standard that the 
carriers’ rate should not be so low as in the 
opinion of the Commission to threaten the 
maintenance of an adequate system of 
transportation” the Commission is said to 
have acted beyond its auinority. 

Counsel for the carriers also complain 


to the court relative to the proceedings in | 


the case had before the Commission. In 
particular, the Commission is said to have 
denied the carriers a proper “day in 
court,” by denying their petition to reopen 
the case after the order had been entered 

The appeal was filed in the case of The 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe et al. v. the 
United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, No. 287. 


ID TO RESULT 


Federal Farm Economist Analyzes Effects of Shifts in 
Production From One Area to Another 


(CHANGES in the acreage of the ma- 
4 jor crops of the United States, 
largely to the westward in recent years 
have resulted in almost disastrous 
economic conditions in some regions 
but have had the general tendency of 
centering production of the great crops 
in the areas where they can be most 
efficiently produced, according to an oral 
Statement Aug. 7 by L. A. Reynoldson, 
economist of the division of farm man- 
agement and costs, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The following infor-, 
mation also was made available by Mr 
Reynoldson: 
Since 1919 there 





has been a great 
westward movement of cotton acreage; 
a heavy shift of wheat-growing west- 
ward into the dried plains regions which 
now, however, shows seme signs of re- 
versing itself; a falling off in the inter- 
related corn, barley, and hog industries 
in the Southeast and a marked exten- 
sion of such enterprises to the north- 
westward; and similar movements or 
various other agricultural enterprises. 

The chief problem left by such “migra- 
tions” of crops lies in the question what 
the farmer shall grow in the region 


* 


which has proved unsuitable, in the 
light of modern developments, for pro- 
duction of what had been its principal 
crop. Heavy abandonment of land and 
transfer to production of crops previously 
of compartively little importance in the 
region are frequently the aftermath 
of such changes. 

Prices, insect pests, and development 
of improved production machinery are 
among the principal causes for shifts 
in agricultural production Economic 
causes are probably the most powerful 

Perhaps the .outstanding movement 
of a crop from one area to another is 
that of cotton, which left one of the 
most difficult situations ever resulting 
from such a shift in the United States 
The principles involved in this case are 
about the same as in any other crop 
movement 

High prices during and after the World 
War, combined with a period of diffi- 
culty in the livestock industry in the 
West, tended to increase production of 
cotton in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and southern California, in which re- 


[Continued on Page 
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Commission on depor- | 


Pum ps IsO P posed 


Revised Trade Practice Rules 
Of Petroleum Industry 
Condemn Custom 


| fb Daapae practice of lending or leasing 
| gasoline pumps, tanks and other 
equipment is condemned by the pe- 


troleum industry as “unsound and un- 
economic,” and “should be discontinued 
at the earliest possible moment consist- 
ent with existing conditions,” in trade 
practice rules drafted by the industry 
in cooperation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, and accepted by the in- 
dustry after reconsideration and revi- 
sion by the Commission, made public 
as of Aug. 10. 

(The full text of the announcement 
of the Commission, incorporating its 
statement to the industry, will be found 
on page 5.) 

The rules, 
industry in 
Commission 
adopted by 
accepted by 
trade 

Rules adopted by 


the 
the 
those 
those 
the 


by 
by 


originally adopted 
1929, were divided 
into two groups, 
the Commission and 
it as expressions of 
the Commission re- 
late to such subjects painting over 
signs of another company as related to 
breach of contract, substitution of grades 
of refined products, lotteries, and sale 
of goods below cost Rules accepted 
as expressions of the trade deal with 
leasing of filling stations and of storage 
equipment to airports, payment of in- 
Stallation costs, construction of equip- 
ment for retailers, and loaning adver- 
tising devices. 


as 


Market Uncertainty 
Causes Millers to 
Cut Wheat Holdings 


Stocks of Flour in Mills Also 
Reduced Sharply as Com- 
pared With Previous 
Years, Census Reveals 





characterized 
orally 
9, 


The 
the entire 
at the Department 
to be reflected in 
tistics showing a 
stocks of wheat and 
the mulling 
States on 
earlier years 

Census compilations of reports from 987 
mills which produce approximately 96 per 


that has 
industry 
of Commerce, Aug 
Bureau of Census 
sharp decline in the 
wheat flour held by 
of the United 


compared with 
~ 


hesitancy 


grain was said 


sta- 


companies 


June 30 


as 


cent of the total output of wheat flour 
show that the total stocks of wheat held 
by mills on June 30 were only 38,770,- 
871 bushels. This figure compares with 
81,841,063 bushels on March 31; 137,194,- 
165 bushels on Dec. 31, 1930; 154,111,817 
bushels on Sept. 30, 1930, and 66,669,043 


bushels on June 30, 1930. The stocks held 


by mills on June 30, 1929, were 175,354,- 
796 bushels, an amount almost double 
that held this midyear, the _ statistics 





showed 
Flour Holdings Reduced 


The mills also have reduced their flour 
holdings, according to the Census figures, 


which showed 2,629,682 barrels in thei 
hands on June 30. They held 3,712,138 
on March 31: 4,016,276 barrels on D« 
31, 1930; 3,940,030 barrels on Sept. 30, 
1930; and 3,524,603 barrels on June 30 
1930. The following additional informa- 


tion was made available 

There can be no forecasting as to what 
course the milling companies will pursue 
in buying in 1! immediate future. For 
some months, \e practice of the mills has 
been to buy o1diy for short advance com- 
mitments and requirements; there 
been no attempt to arrange large stoc 
jfor storage against long-term require- 
ments 

Effect on Price 

| The figures given by the Bureau of the 
Census include only the wheat and wheat 
flour to which milling companies had title 
on June 30, and do not take into consid- 


has | 






WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 10, 1931. 


Stull Outstanding 
In Large Amounts 


Treasury Estimates More 
Than 666 Millions in the 
Large-size Bills is as Yet 
Unredeemed 


Private Hoardings 
Partly Responsible 
Smaller Currency Said te Be 
Popular as Well as Effecting 
Savings Printing and 
Shipping Costs 


in 


Althouzh two years have elapsed since 
the sized currency was “called in” 
coincident with the introduction of the 
new small sized bills. more than $666,000,- 
000 in the old bills still are outstanding, 
it was disclosed Aug. 8 at the Department 
of the Treasury. 

As of the close of the 1931 fiscal year 
on June 30. Treasury statistics showed 
that there were 90,257,412 of the old, large 


large 


sized bills in circulation, with a face value 
of $666,712,750. These bills, it was said, 
for the most part are believed to be in 


the hands of banks or “hoarded” by indi- 
viduals. A large portion, however, doubt- 
lessly have been lost, burned or otherwise 
permanently destroyed, although there is 
no way of gauging the amount or value. 

The following additional information 
was made available 

Altogether, as of June 30, 
bills in circulation, both 
ageregaied approximately  $5,411,000,000. 
The number of bills in circulation of all 
degominations totaled 892,125.699. Of the 
aggregate there were 801,868,287 of the 
new small sized bills outstanding, having 
a value of $4,744,904,886. 


Value By Denominations 

Broken down into the various denomina- 
tions, the statistics showed that of the to- 
tal value of old bills in circulation $43.- 
565.669 was in $1 certificate Two-dol- 
lar bills represented $13,949.398 of the to- 
tal; $5 bills, $73,249,886 of the total; $10 
bills, $132,717.1: $20 bills, $192,971,116; 
$50 bills, $63,105,340; $100 bills, $80,556,- 
000; $500 bills, $17,715,000; $1,000 bills, 
$42.962,000; $5.000 bills. $1,520,000; and 
$10,000 bills, $4,340,000. 

In new sized currency the amounts of 
each denomination in circulation gradually 
are growing larger, while in the old-sized 
bills it is diminishing, as the large bills 
filler into the Treasury through Federal 
reserve banks, for recgemption. Many of 
the old size bills in the larger denomina- 
tions are believed to be locked in bank 
vaults, and probably will remain outstand- 
ing for a longer period than the currency 


the value of 
old and new 






in the smaller denominations. As the 
necessity arises for the use of these old 
bills they will find their way back to the 


Treasury 
stroyed 


to be redeemed and then de- 


Retirement Decreases 
There has been a steady slowing down 
in the retirement of the oid Sized bills as 
the amount outstanding diminishes. At 
the beginning of 1930, when the new bills 
were introduced, miilions of dollars a day 
were turned in lor redemption, necessitat- 





ing the assignment of extra forces of 
clerks to count and sort the bills. The 
regular force now is handling this detail 
work and operations are considered nor- 
mal 

After these old bills are counted and 
checked, they are cut in half, long-wis« 
and again counted, each section sepa- 
rately. The separate sections are then de- 
livered to the Treasury’s committee 


charged with the destruction of old bills 
They are then destroyed in the macera- 
tors, from which the bills emerge in the 
form of a pulp that resembles plaster 
the result of a process arrived at after long 
| experimentation. 
Savings Effected 
Of the aggregate of $4,744,904,886 of new 


| bills in circulation, $44,982,079 is in ones; 


eration the amounts of wheat held by the | 


Federal Farm Board that 





ously estimated from 200,000,000 to 225,- 
000,000 bushels 
Whether the practice of the milling 


companies in buying on a hand-to-mouth 


basis later may affect the price cannot 
}now be foretold. As the milling stocks 
grow less or are completely exhausted, it 


is obvious that they will enter the market 
for fresh supplies 


The Census figures, which covered 834 
milling companies operating 987 mills, 
showed that 55 held no wheat at all on 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


Railways in dala 


Expand Bus Traffic 


Revenues Increased in 1930 as 
Rail Business Fell Off 


A material increase in the traffic and 
revenue of the bus services operated by the 
British railroads, in contrast to the decline 

|in the rail business, is indicated by rail- 
|way returns for 1930 published by the 
British Ministry of ‘Transportation, and 
| forwarded to the Commerce Department 


|by Trade Commissioner William L. Kil- 
coin at London. 


The number of bus journeys during the 


past calendar year totaled 17,725,212, as 
against 11,736,744 in 1929, and the goods 
tonnage more than doubled, increasing 


from 205.610 to 431,53 The vehicle miles 


covered by the passenger services totaled 
6,828,379, as compared with 5,947,881 in 
1929, and the good ervices mileage vas 
1,778,942 as against 988836. The receipts 
from road passenger services increased 
from £189,894 in 1929 to £288,277 in 1930 
and trom the goods rvices from £60,642 
to £113,918 

The number of omnibuses and chara- 


| bancs owned outright and operated by the 
| railway companies of Great Britain at the 
}end of December, 1930, totaled 211 against 
239 in 1929, and the petrol zoods vehicles 
totaled 133 as against 78 at the end of 
1929.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


have been vari- | 


| $38,681,352 in $2 bills; $709,882,425 
| bills; $1,213,946,570 in $10 bill 
640 in $20s; $284,763,200 in $50s; $377,681,- 
600 in $100s; $104,059,000 in $500s:; $179,- 
613,000 in $1,000s; $25,205,000 in $5.000¢ 
and $80,060,000 in the $10,000 denomina- 
tion. 


On June 


in $5 
.286,030,- 








30 of last year, Treasury fig 
ures show that there was $1,054,725.700 of 
the old-sized currency in circulation, as 
compared with the approximate figure of 
$666,000,000 a year later. The total cur- 
;rency in circulation on that date was 
$4,812,905,200, of which $3,753,179,500 was 
in new money. 
7.) 
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Che United States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 


Whereas a year ago the 


Illinois Roa 


per Money 


{relative 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


May Be Delayed 


Labor Organizations Protest 
Against Wage Scales Set 
By the State 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Aug. 8. 
gach by labor organizations 
against prevailing wage scales estab- 
lished by the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings for work on State 
highways probably will cause the indef- 
inite postponement otf road lettings in- 
volving more than $11,000,000 worth of 
work, according to annotncement by the 
Director of the Department, H. H. 
Cleaveland. 

A law enacted by the 1931 Legislature 
became effective on July 1, requiring all 
contracts for State work to include a 
provision that the contractor will pay 
the prevailing rate of wages in the com- 
munity where the work is to be done. 
The State Department has established 
scales for the various classes of labor re- 
quired in highway work and had ad- 
vertised for bids to be opened on Aug. 
18 and 25. 


Director Cleaveland stated that a 
formal order postponing these lettings 
would be issued if it appears that the 


wage scale objections cannot be settled 
at least 10 days before the dates on 


[Continued Page 2, Column 2.) 


Power Commission 


Extends Its Study of 
Electrical Industry. 


on 


Inquiry Concurrent With In- 
vestigation of Ownership 
Includes Economie and 


. ° ° ° 
Engineering Questions 

A full and authentic engineering and 
economic study of the entire electrical 
industry in the United States is being un- 
dertaken by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion concurrent with its investigation of 
the finances, management, and control of 


licensee power companies, Ralph B. Wil- 
liamson, vice chairman of the Commis- 
sion, announced in the statement issued 
Aug. 8 

The statement accompanied the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Williamson of the 
mailing out to licensee companies and 


those affiliated with them a 15 page ques- 
tionnaire prepared to elicit information 
to their finances, management, 
and control. In full text the siatement 
follow 

wends Out Questionnaire 

“There has been mailed to all of the 
licensees of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as well as those companies affiliated 
with such licensees, a questionnaire es- 
pecially prepared to elicit information 
relative to questions of finance, manage- 
ment and control of such licensee com- 
panies. 

“A study of the control of Federal li- 
censees and their relation to the hydro- 
electric industry is a step in the general 
study of the electric power industry be- 
ing made by the Commission. 

“This phase of the study is being con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Waltea 
M. W. Splawn, as a special assistant to 


the Commission. 

“Concurrently with this study the Com- 
mission, through its Engineering Divi- 
sion, is beginning an engineering and 


economic study of the electrical industry 
with particular reference to the relations 
between the water power industry and 
other closel, related industries. This work 


is being done under authority conferred 
by section 4 of the Water Power Act. 
“As a result of the study the Commis- 


sion hopes to acquire full and authentic 
information relative to the development 
and transmission of power in the hydro- 
electric and fuel electric flelds, both gen- 
erally and as restricted to certain geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States.” 
Investigation Authorized 

In commenting orally on the statement, 
Mr. Williamson called attention to sec- 
tion 4 of the Power Act which reads as 
follows: The Commission is authorized 
to make investigations and to collect and 
record data concerning the utilization of 
the water resources of ary region to be 
developed, the water power industry and 
its relations to other industries and to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and con- 
cerning the location, capacity, development 
costs and relation to markets of power 
site, and whether the power from Govern- 


ment dams can be advantageously used 
by the United States for its public pur- 
poses and what is a fair value of such 


power, to the extent the Commission may 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


PAYMENT OF ‘DISMISSAL WAGES’ 
TO DISPLACED WORKERS IS URGED 


New Policy for Relief in Enforced Unemployment Sug- 


gested to Industrial Management 


|* INDUSTRIAL management refuses 
or fails to provide a constructive solu- 
tion at least for the more pressing social 
problems that affect its employes, it may 
expect the decision to be taken out of iis 
hands on matters that it should deter- 
mine, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, of New York, declared in a state- 
ment just received by the Department of 
Commerce 

The Board's assertion was made 
discussing the matter of dismissal wag 
pointing out tha*® of 2,618 companies re- 


in 








cently surveyed, only 53, or 2 per cent 
of the total, pay dismissal wages unde: 
formal plans, and only 30 additional pay 
dismissal allowances in special case 

The main drawback to the plan, the 
statemciut d red, is the uncertainty of 
future cost, against which may be set 
its salutary effect on labor and its con- 


tribution towards social stability. 


The statement of the Board 
full text: 

The “dismissal wage” is the most re- 
cent of the mary plans for alleviating 
some of the more distressing condition 
surrounding enforced unemployment 
Although it is of so recent origin as 
to have attained but a limited applica- 
tion in this country, the National In- 


follows 
in 


} 


dustrial Conference Board, recognizing 
the importance of the principle involved, 
has made a caretul survey of the subject 


and will shortly issue a report. 
No serigus attempt has been made 
thus far in the United States to make 


the payment of a dismissal wage com- 
pulsory, but in scme of the other coun- 
tries such legifiation has been enacted 
tates the Conterence Board. In Austria, 
after the World War, certain provisions 


were put into elect governing the dis- 
Charge of workers. These provisions, how- 
ever, were found to be so stringent as to 
render the discharge of an employe al- 
most impossible and they were li 
abandoned 

In Mexico workers discharged through 
no fault of their own are allowed three 
months’ pay; in Ecuador dismissed em- 
ployes with more than one year's serv- 


ive are entitled to two months’ pay; in 
Bolivia the allowance is graduated from 
one month's pay for less than one year's 


service to 25 months’ pay for 25 years’ 
service or more. 
Voluntary dismissal wage plans are 


still few in number in the United States 
In an analysis of industrial relations ac- | 
tivities recently made by the Conference | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
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dWork Price of Cotton 


Not Expected to 


Decline Further 


Two Farm Board Members 
Predict Drop Which Fol- 
lowed Forecast of Bump- 


er Crop Will Wear Off 


Increase Anticipated 
In 1931 Consumption 


Production Has Exceeded the 
Forecast for This Year on 
Only Four Occasions, Says 
Agriculture Department 


James C. Stone, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in commenting orally 
Aug. 8 upon the decline of about 135 points 
(1.35 cents per pound) in cotton prices 
on the Chicago Cotton Exchange imme- 
diately following announcement of the 
Department of Agriculture 1931 cotton 
crop forecast, declared that he saw no 
reason why prices should go much lower, 

Carl Williams, member of the Board 
representing cotton growers, expressed 
much the same attitude. The decline was 
the natural “panicky” result of such an 
unexpected announcement, he said, adding 
that the effects would probably wear off 
by the next market day. 

Trade Estimates 


Trade estimates of the crop, he pointed 
out, had been about 1,500,000 bales less 
than the Department’s estimates. 

The surplus of cotton already was so 
large, Mr. Williams said, that the addi- 
lion of another 1,500,000 bales should not 
make much difference. Price declines oa 
other markets probably will take place at 
the next market session, he said, the Chi- 
cago market having been the only one open 
at the time of issuance of the Department's 
crop estimate. 

Despite the increase in crop, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, stocks should be re@uced this 
year, since it is estimated that consump- 
tion of American cotton will be 2,000,000 
to 3000000 bales larger than last vear, 
more (han absorbing the crop increase 

There is no danger, he said, of any cote 
ton held by the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration or by cotion cooperatives being 
forced on the market by the price decline, 


and the decline may result in even less 
inclination than heretofore on the part 
of the Stabilization Corporation to sell 
any of its holdings 
Previous Records 

Cotton production has exceeded the 
1931 forecast on only four occasions, ac- 
cording to statistics made available 


at 
e 






the Departmentof Agriculture. 
were in 1911, 1914, 1925 and 1926, accor 
ing to Departmental records. For the | 
three years production has been between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales 

A cotton crop this vear of 15.58 000 
bales, compared with 13,932,000 bales last 
year, was forecast Aug. 8 by the Depert- 
ment of Agriculture, despite a 10 per cent 
reduction in acreage and a reduction slso 











in the amount of fertilizer used 

The indicated yield per acre, the De- 
partment said, is the highest since 1914, 
probably indicating that rainfall has been 
so distributed as to make possibic the 
maximum utilization of plant food by the 
growing crop. The crop report, as 0° Aug, 
1, and the comment accompanying it, 
follow in full text s 

Exceeds Average Yield 

A United Siates cotton crop of 15524.< 
000 bales is indicated by the Augu coe 
ton report of the Department of - 
culture. Condition is reported at 71° ? 
cent of normal, as compared with .Z 
per cent a year ago, and a 10-yeo - 
erage of 67.5 per cent. Indicated 1 
per acre is 185.8 pounds, which i 33 
pounds greater than last year and 31 
pounds above average 

In interpreting condition as an indi- 
cation of probabie yield the Board has 
made an allowance for crop loss due to 
boll weevil, on the basis of reports re- 
ceived concerning weevil presence and 
activities. These reports indicate that if 
usual weather prevails during the re 





mainder of the season weevil damage 
be somewhat higher than last year 


for 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


State to Enforce Law 
On Oversize Vehicles 


Pennsylvania Places Guards at 
Highway Entrances 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 9, 

All important highways and bridges 
leading into Pennsylvania are to be 
guarded and motor vehicles suspected of 
violating the new law covering maximum 
length and weight will be halted at their 
point of entry, according to a nation... 
wide notice issued today by the Commise 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Benjamin G, 
Eynon. 

The notice was given, he said, in letters 
sent to the motor vehicles authorities of 
all States and the District of Columbia. 

In making the announcement, Commise 
sioner Eynon said it was the intention te 
stop the promjscuous operation on Penne 
sylvania highways of all motor vehicles 
‘,hose maximum length exceeds 35 feet, 
and also of all combinations of vehicles 
whose maximum length when coupled toe 
gether exceeds 70 feet. These lengths, he 
explained, are the Dermissible maximum 
lengths given in the amended Vehicle 
Code. Enforcement of the law relaiive 
to weight, height and width is also ine 
cluded in the notice. 

Attention is to be centered on the long 


motor trains used te transport new auto. 
mobiles irom manufacturers to dealers, 
Commissioner Eynson said. These and all 
other combiinations of vehicles in excess 
of the specified lengths are considered @ 


menace to safety, and are operated in Vide 
lation of the law, he stated. Commis. 
sioner Eynon also said that it is unfair 
to allow out-of-State operators to violate 
the law while Pennsylvania operators 
must conform to it 

The State Highway Patrol is in charge 
of enforcement, Mr. Eynon continued, 
and thei. orders become effective immedi- 
ately. Vehicles exceeding the maximum 
requirements that are found near the bore 
der will he escorted to the State line and 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.2 
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YM.C.A. Group in 


World Convention 





Solution of Present Day 


Problems Must Be Guided 


By Idealism Founded on 
Religious Faith, He Says 





The solution of all social, economical, 


-governmental and international problems | 


must be guided by an idealism which finds 
its firm foundation in religious faith, 4Ad 


a devotion to and an abiding confidence | 


in such an ideal characterizes the organi- 
gation of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and makes of it a potent world force, 
President Hoover declared Aug. 8 in an 
address transmitted by radio from his Vir- 
ginia camp to the Y. M. C. A. world con- 
ference in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gathering Significant 

The President’s address follows in full 
text: 

It is a pleasure to extend in behalf of 
the United States most cordfal greetings 
to the delegates from 50 nations attend- 
ing the World’s Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, meeting in 
«Cleveland tonight. Your gathering is 
significant, because, in the long history of 
your association covering more than three- 
quarters of a century, it is the first ever 
‘to be held on the North American Conti- 
nent. I would have enjoyed welcoming you 
in person but the demands of public serv- 
ice make it impossible for me to do so. 
Happily the radio permits me to partici- 
pate from a distance in your delibera- 
tions. 

You have come from every county of 
Europe, from all the States of our coun- 
try, from Canada, Asia, and Africa, from 
our sister republics in Latin America, 
stretching from Mexico and Cuba on the 
north to Chile and Argentina on the 
south and from Australia, New Zealand, 
and other parts of the island world. You 
have drawn from all nations upon reser- 
voirs of good will, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to spiritual ideals. : 

Common possession of a great spiritual 


ideal and a great sense of service have) 


brought you together from all corners of 
the world. You have foregathered _to 
formulate your plans that you may, with 
renewed vigor, foster among the youth of 
all lands the deyelopment of a vital faith 
in spiritual life, the kindling of a more 
passionate sense of social obligations and 
the cementing of international fellowship 
for service to God and mankind. 


Problems of Youth 

You approach the problems of youth 
with sympathy and with confidence as- 
‘sured of the ultimate contributions with 
which they will refresh the common life 
of the world. You are right in the abiding 
confidence that the solution of all social, 
economic, governmental and international 
problems must be guided by an idealism 
which finds its firm foundations in re- 
ligious faith. Your interest in _the ac- 
tivities of your association has given you 


an insight into public affairs and a grasp | 


of world conditions. It has developed a 
leadership from within your membership 
that is beneficial to all nations. One oi 
those leaders, your friend and mine, is 
Dr. John R. Mott. I have no need to re- 
cite to you the multitude of services he 
has given to the whole world by a life of 
complete devotion to an ideal i 

The accomplishments of your associa- 
tions over these many years have quick- 
ened the hopes of mankind. You have be- 
come a potent world force. No thought- 
ful person can overlook the profound truth 
that the ideas and ideals of Christ which 
you uphold not only have dominated the 
course of civilization since His time but 
are the foundations of our economic and 
social life today. Because of human 
weakness, the golden rule may have its 
daily violations, but this great principle, 
aimed at the common good, penetrates 
and profoundly modifies all the forces 
in the modern world in which we live. 

Yours is an organization devoted to safe- 
guarding the moral and spiritual heritage 
of youth and to guiding it in the paths 
of right and joy of service. In its con- 
summation you carry forward vast con- 
structive programs of recreation, commu- 
nity service, observance and obedience to 
law, character building, and, above all, 
spiritual development. 

Blends All Races 

Your work has a profound unifying in- 
fluence. It blends all races in its pro- 
It welcomes to its fellowship young 


gram. 
men of all faiths. It holds a strategic 
position to promote the common good 


not only within each nation but in in- 
ternational cooperation and good will. The 
fulfillment of these obligations is at once 
a challenge and an opportunity for youth 
Itself. Recent weeks have given impres- 
sive proof of the hunger of the human 
spirit for a greater sense of security and 
a willingness to respond to a common ef- 
fort to attain this goal. The desire is over- 
powering. It shall be realized. ; 3 
In drawing attention to the nation-wide 
and world-wide problems and service of 
the Y. M. C. A., however, we should not 
lose sight of the primary object of the or- 
ganization which is te serve individual 
men. In all the 10,000 centers where such 
organizations exist, hundreds of thousands 


of youth can testify to what the human) 


relationship of the Y. M. C. A. has meant 
to them in their individual lives. Spiritual 
safeguards and social influences go hand 
in hand with the provision of physical 
necessities for wholesome living. They 
are part of the vast programs of education 
which must be carried on beyond the 
formal schooling of our people. They are 


powerful forces in the warfare against | 


downward tendencies in public morals and 
conduct. 

Your organization is a great militant 
body enlisted in the fundamental advance- 
ment of human progress. The problems 
before the world were never greater than 
today. No small degree of res ponsibility 
rests upon you for their proper solution. 
T and my countrymen have confidence in 
vou and the contfhibution you will make to 
the future. 


pall ee a 
New South Wales Lightens 
Reduction in Public Salaries 


* The upper house of the State of New 
South Wales, Australia, has amended the 
fecent bill limiting public service salaries 
to a maximum of £500 (approximately 
$2,500) and has substituted less drastic 
cuts on a graduated scale which will af- 
fect all classes of civil servants, accord- 
{ng to a radiogram received in the Com- 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
gioner E. C. Squire at Sydney. 

The refusal of the Australian loan coun- 
cil to aid New South Wales until economy 
micasures are effected has resulted in large 


sections of the state servants remaining 
unpaid, Australian advices indicate, — 
The plan of the Australian premier 
calling for the conversion of the entire 
internal indebtedness of the common- 
Wealth and state governments into 


lower interest-bearing obligations will be 
Jaunched on Aug. 10, it is reported. 
Definite steps are being taken in sev- 
eral states toward an early reduction of 
bank interest rates, according to the Aus- 
tralian information.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 


President Greets Studies Projected | 
| In Oyster Culture 





Bureau of Fisheries to Hold 
Series of Tests in South 
Atlantic States 


In connection with the recently inau- 
gurated oyster research program in the 
|south Atlantic States conducted by the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 
of Commerce, 
that H. F. Prytherch, acting director of 
the fisheries laboratory at Beaufort, N. C., 
has been assigned to the oyster experi- 
ment stations in South Carolina and 
Georgia to conduct a series of studies. 

The purpose of these investigations by 
the Bureau is to determine certain funda- 
mental facts as a future guide to oyster 
| cultural operations in this region. Sev- 
eral thousand seed-oyster collectors have 
been distributed at selected locations in 
the south Atlantic States, and many have 
been sent to oyster planters for tests. Two 
types of collectors are being used, one 
consisting of the partition design used in 
previous tests, the other in the form of 
a cement-coated tube which it is believed 
will be suitable for collecting seed oysters 
on soft, muddy bottoms. 

The new investigations by the Bureau 
were outlined by Mr. Prytherch before a 
recent meeting of the commissioners of 
the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation, in which he pointed out that 
jthe fullest cooperation possible is being 
offered to the State and local fishermen 
as to the solution of their fishery problems. 
—Issued by the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Labor Organizations 
Protest Wage Seales 


On Illinois Highways 


Indefinite Postponement in 
Letting of Contracts Ex- 
pected to Result From 
Objection to Schedules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which the lettings are scheduled to be 
held. 
“We must give the contractors who ex- 
pect to bid on these projects at least 10 


days’ notice of any change in the scales, 
established by this Department in accord- | 


ance with the prevailing wage scale law,” 
said Director Cleaveland. “It now ap- 
|pears that negotiations will consume at 


| least several weeks, and it is highly prob- | 


able that when and if an agreement is 
reached it will come too late in the season 
|to start any of this work this year.” 

| ‘The most recent protests were filed by 





R. G. Soderstrom, president of the Illinois | 
| Federation of Labor, which sponsored the | 
|} bill, and members of labor organizations, | 


many of them members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. These protests 
are against the scales announced for 34 
of the approximately 40 counties in which 
the work was to be done. No protests 
have been received for Cook, Lake, and 
|DuPage counties, where the prevailing 
| scale announced happens to conform with 
the union rate, the Director said. 

“It is most unfortunate,” Mr. Cleave- 
land continued, “that this delay is in 
| prospect, especially when every effort has 


been made by the Highway Department to | 


jlaunch the biggest construction program 
}in its history so as to provide employ- 
|ment for many thousands of men. 

“Postponement of this work would have 
a far-reaching effect on the economic sit- 
| uation in our State, and thousands of men 
who would have received employment, di- 
rectly and indirectly, through this work 
would have to seek employment elsewhere. 
| As everyone knows, jobs are at a premium 
now. 

“Various lines of industry would be ad- 
| versely affected. For example, we would 
;not use more than 60 per cent of the 
cement, or approximately 3,000,000 barrels 
of the more than 5,000,000 barrels we have 
been planning to use. Our sand and 
gravel requirements would be cut pro- 
portionately. The railroads also would 
feel the effect of a postponement of this 
work because our transportation needs 
would be reduced in the same ratio,” 


New Member Appointed 
ry ve ‘ . . 
lo Fine Arts Commission 


President Hoover has appointed Eger- 
ton Swartout, of New York City, as a 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
succeeding Benjamin W. Morris, also of 
New York, whose term of four years re- 
cently expired, it was announced orally 
Aug. 8 at the White House. 

Additional information furnished by the 
White House follows: 

Mr. Swartout was born in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in 1870. He is a graduate of Yale 
| University and since 1900 has been a prac- 
ticing architect. 

Structures designed by Mr. Swartout in- 
clude the Missouri State Capital; the Fed- 
eral Building in Denver, Colo.; the St. 
}Mihiel Monument in France; the Memo- 
rial Chapel at Brookland Cemetery in 
England; the Art Gallery at Yale Uni- 
versity and the New Haven (Conn.) City 
Hall. 

In 1920 Mr. Swartout received a fold 
medal from the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 


it was announced Aug. 8 
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Alterations in the topography of the harbor of Washington, D. C., in connection with the building of the new 
boulevard to Mt. Vernon, corrected from surveys by the United States Engineers to March of this year, are shown 


in Nautical Chart No. 560 just issued by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Anacostia River from the Anacostia River to Haines Point on the Speedway, with changes in aids to navigation, 
are also charted. This is a new edition superseding the chart of December, 1929, and covers the Potomac River 
from Mattawoman Creek to Georgetown. 


River dredging by the United 


Increased depths in the 


States Engineers has resulted in a 


large area of new land just north of Memorial Bridge, at the west end of Long Bridge, at Gravelly Point and 


Amount of Sulphur Content Declared to Be Most Fre- 


changing the contour of Four Mile Run and Hunting Creek. 


quent Cause of Failure to Pass Requirements 


Most regular price gasolines meet the 
new Government motor gasoline specifica- 
tions, according to a statement Aug. 8 by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department‘of Com- 
merce. 

The limit of sulphut content of 0.10 per 
cent was the requirement which the liquid 
fuels most frequently failed to pass, a sur- 
vey of 312 samples taken from service 
station pumps disclosed. It was 
learned that gasoline sold last March had 
a noticeably higher volatility than those 
sold in the preceding August. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The great majority of the “regular 
price” gasolines sold at service stations 
throughout the United States pass the 
requirements of the new specification for 
United States Government Motor Gaso- 
line, as indicated by a survey of commer- 
cial motor fuels just completed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
‘ment of Commerce. 


Sulphur Requirement 


Main Cause of Failure 

The largest percentage of failure to 
meet the Government specification oc- 
curred in connection with the sulphur re- 
quirement; 15:5 per cent of the gasolines 
that were sold at the “regular” price or 
below failed to pass the requirement which 
limits the sulphur content to 0.10 per cent. 

No sample failed to pass the corrosion 
test, four samples failed to meet the dis- 
tillation requirements, and four samples 
had vapor pressures in excess of the maxi- 
|mum that is permitted under the Federal 
|specification, which is 12 pounds per 
{square inch. : 
| That the volatility of commercial gaso- 


line sold last March was noticeably higher | 


/than that of the gasolines which were 
/sold during August of the previous year 
\is concluded by comparing the results of 
the Reid vapor pressure test and the 
| distillation test, made on samples col- 
ljected last March and the results obtained 
during the survey of August, 1930. 

The gasoline survey in which these 
samples were obtained is the twenty-third 
semiannual survey that has been made 
by the Bureau of Mines. In this survey 
a total of 312 samples were collected by 
Bureau of Mines engineers of chemists 
| directly from pumps at service stations in 
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| cation 


!20 cities throughout the United States, 


and analyzed at the Petroleum Experi- 


ment Station of the Bureau at Bartles- 


ville, Okla. 


Of th®se samples, 207 were “competitive 


price gasolines,” that is, they were gasolines 
that are sold at the “regular” service sta- 
tion price or below; 105 samples of pre- 
mium price motor fuels were also obtained. 


Survey to Be Published 


| In Three Reports 


The results of the survey are to be pub- 
lished in three reports. 
three reports is Report of Investigations 


No. 3129, Twenty-Third Semiannual Mo-; 


tor Gasoline Survey—Part One, by E. C. 
Lane, E. L. Garton, and A. J. Kraemer. 
This paper deals specifically with data rel- 
ative to gravity, Reid vapor pressure, and 
distillation range of the 312 samples that 


| were collected and analyzed in this survey. 


The Federal Specifications Board, under 
date of July 21, 1931, has promulgated a 
revised specification for United States 
Government motor gasoline. The results 
obtained in the 23rd semiannual gasoline 
survey afford an opportunity to compare 
the provisions of the new specification 
vith the properties of gasoline that were 
being sold to the general public through- 


out the United States at the time these 
samples were taken, 
Report of Investigations No. 3142, 


Twenty-third Semiannual Motor Gasoline 
Survey, II—Specification Data, by E. C. 
Lane, presents a discussion of the proper- 
ties of 207 samples of “competitive price 
gasolines” from the standpoint of the new 
Government specification, and also gives 
the results of the analysis of 105 samples 
of “premium price motor fuels’ ’from this 
point of view. 


Copies of Reports Nos. 3129 and 3142); 


may be obtained without cost upon appli- 
to the Section of Publications, 
United States Bureau of Mines, Wash- 


| ington, D. C. 


The third and concluding report of the 
series will contain data on the “gum” con- 
tent, and “doctor” test of the samples, and 
an “anti-knock” rating in terms of octane 
number on each sample. The service sta- 
tion price and the tax will be also given 
for each sample. This report is in prepa- 
ration and will be available without cost 
when it has been :-sued. 


New Petitions Are Filed 
In Radio License Case 


Petitions to intervene in the “Section 13” 
litigation involving 1,409 radio station li- 
censes held by subsidiaries of the Radio 
Corporation of America were filed in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia Aug. 7 by RCA Communications, Inc., 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, and 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. The state- 
ments followed the filing Aug. 6 of a simi- 
lar notice of intention to intervene by the 


National Broadcasting Company, RCA sub- 
sidiary 


The petitions ask leave to join in the} 


proceedings instituted by Station WTM4J, 
of Milwaukee, an applicant for the facili- 
ties held by Station WENR, of Chicago, 


operated by N. B. C., and WLS, of Chi-| 


cago, operated by the Agricultural Broad- 
casting Company. The effect of the WIMJ 


; appeal, although it contests only renewal 


of the licenses of the Chicago station, is 
to bring into litigation the entire issue 
of renewal of RCA licenses covering the 
whole radio realm, raised as a result of 
the finding of the Federal courts that the 
parent RCA Company had violated the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act with respect to 
vacuum tube sales. 

(The full text of the intervening state- 
ment of the N. B. C. was published in ¢he 
issue of Aug. 7.) 


Trade Coupons in Britain 


The firms in Great Britain which issue} 


coupons with certain products are continu- 
ing their business in spite of the accusa- 


tion by retail organizations of unfair com-|is at present 
petition, 


(Department of Commerce.), 


The first of these, 


Most ‘Regular Price’ Gasolines Found Crop ‘Migrations’ | | 
To Meet Government Specifications Resylt Disastrously | 





Federal Farm Economist 
Analyzes Effects of Shifts 
In Production From One 
Area to Another 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gions cotton production spread rapidly. 
In 1909, the cotton region extended west- 
ward only as far as about the eastern two- 
| thirds of Texas, but by 1924 it had de- 
veloped the remainder of the distance into 


California. ‘The Texas crop reached a 
peak in 1926. 
Meanwhile, severe price reductions to 


low levels in 1920 and 1921 and again in 
1926, together with greatly increased boll 
weevil damage, forced a contraction of 
acreage in the Southeast, resulting in 
abandonment of enormous acreages of 
crop land and attempts of farmers, with 
only partial success, to shift to other 
crops than cotton. 

Increases in acreage 
feed crops such as peanuts and velvet 
beans, and in livestock production took 
place in the Southeast in the effort to 
offset the loss of the main crop. There 
was a marked return to production of 
essential home supplies and feed for do- 
mestic livestock. Truck crop production 
also expanded. Yet with all these efforts, 
the problem was only partly solved and 
agricultural economic difficulties were 
severe, 

Use of heavy machinery and unfavor- 
able climatic conditions for the boll weevil 


of tobacco and 


in the western regions permitted cotton, 
production to continue there despite low 


{price levels for the product. 
Conditions Vary 
The Department of Agriculture, attack- 
ing the problems of farmers in this and 
similar regions, has found that gencral 
| Suggestions are usually impractical, since 
| conditions vary widely in different locali- 
ties and what is suitable in one region 
often is unsuited to near-by areas. 


As a result, more emphasis is being 
laid each year on localizing studies of the 
outlook for various crops and of pros- 
pective profitable operations. In line with 
| this view, regional “outlook conferences” 
have been started, and extension workers 
address local meetings of faumers and 
others interested to explain the prospects 
|for various crops. 
| The poorer lands normally go out of 
production first in any great shift of crops 
| to new regions. This is in line with the 
general principle that crops tend to be 
| produced where natural and economic con- 
| ditions are most favorable and where cost 
of production is the lowest. 


Sheep Crowded Out 
There is an important exgeption to this 
general principle, however. Mutton and 


| 


wool, for example, might be produced un- | 


der the most favorable conditions in the 
Corn Belt. But since hogs, corn, and beef 
cattle pay better there, sheep are crowded 
to the outer parts of the belt. The same 
principle applies to other crops in other 
areas, 

The westward movement of wheat has 
been influenced to a marked degree by 
the adoption of heavy machinery in its 
production. Western flat lands are espe- 
cially adapted to such machinery, while 
the more moist, rougher areas are not. 

Conditions affecting the profitableness 
of various lines of agriculture have been 
changing rapidly in the last few years, 
and these are strong factors in the move- 
ment of crops to new areas. It is likely 
that such unsettled conditions will con- 
tinue for some time. The relationships 
between crop production and livestock pro- 
duction are expected to undergo marked 
changes during the next 10 years, with a 
probable increase in the proportion of 
livestock produced in the Corn Belt. 

At present, drought and low prices ap- 
pear to be forcing a retreat of the wheat 


farmer from the drier areas of the West. | 


| 


| practice and the use of modern “eondtin | 


| How far this movement will go cannot be 
told. The entire crop production system, 
| influenced particularly by changes in farm 


§ in an unstable condition 
which is likely to continue for some time. 
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Farnk Heard to Aid 
Raisin Producers 


Agrees to Advance Funds to 
Help Cooperative Market- 
ing of Crop 


The Federal Farm Board announced 
Aug. 8 that it had agreed to advance funds 
to the Sun Maid Raisin Growers of Calif- 
ornia and the California Raisin Pool to 
aid in financing the handling of the 1931- 
1932 crop. _The statement follows in full 
text: 

“The Farm Board has agreed to advance 
funds to the Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
cf California for operating purposes for the 
1931-1932, which the cooperative and the 
Board feel will permit of successful con- 
duct of the cooperative business 

“The Board has also agreed to partici- 
pate in financing the California Raisin 
Pool upon the basis of the 1930 advance, 
which it is estimated will mean an average 
advance to growers of approximately 2's 
cents per pound. 

“It is expected that the California Grape 
Control Board will continue its operations 
during the coming session including the 
collection of stabilization fees.” 

It was stated orally at the Farm Board 


|that the question of financing Fruit In- 


dustries, Inc., is still under consideration 
The advance to the California Raisin Pool 
will be about $3,250,000 or $3,500,000, it 


“Dismissal Wage’ 


For Employes Is 
Urged in Industry 


New Policy for Relief in En- 
forced Unemployment Is 
‘Suggested in Statement to 
Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Board, it was found that of 2,618 com- 


| panies only 53, or 2 per cent of the total, 


were paying dismissal wages under for- 
mal plans. 

In addition, 30 companies made a prac- 
allowances in 
special cases. The 53 companies comprised 
all sizes, from those employing over 20,- 


| 000 workers to plants employing less 
| than 250. 


A recent demonstration of the dismissal 
wage was furnished by a large industrial 
corporation. A concentration of depart- 
ments made it necessary to close perma- 
nently two plants in New England. In 
addition to giving the employes a month's 
notice of the closing of the plants, the 
company paid dismissal wages totalling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

e 


Provisions of the Plan 


The plan provided that all employes 
with 15 or more years of service should 
receive one week's pay for each year of 
service, 1nd similar provision was made for 
employes of 45 years of age or older with 10 
years or more of service. 

Actual dismissal wages paid to employes 
of these plants ranged from $104.61 to 
$2,088, the average payment being approxi- 
mately $500. About one out of every eight 
employes qualified for a dismissal wage. 

The practical result of this action, as re- 
vealed by an investigation after the plants 
were closed, was that instead of turning 
from their doors 2,000 people with a griev- 
0 listen sympa- 
thetically to radical doctrine, this com- 
pany by its liberal policy justified in the 
eyes of its former employes and those who 
came into contact with them not only the 
particular management but the economic 
system under which it operated. 

“It is recognized,” states the report in 
conclusion, “that if industrial manage- 
ment refuses or fails to provide a con- 
structive solution at least for the more 
pressing social problems that affect 
employes, it may expect the decision to 
be taken out of its hands on matters that 
it should determine. State legislatures 
are showing each year a growing inclina- 
tion to take an active part in dealing with 
these matters. 


The main drawback to adopting a dis- | 


missal wage policy is the uncertainty with 
regard to the expense it may involve at 
some time in the future. Against the 
cost may be set its salutary effect on em- 
ployment and utilization of labor, its un- 
doubted benefit to displaced workers, and 
its contribution toward social stability.” 


its | 


Plans Approved - 


For New Federal 
Prison Hospital 


Construction of Medical Cen. 
ter at Springfield, Mo., to 
Be Begun in Fall, Says 
Justice Department 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


world. It will serve as a medical center 
for the Federal penal system and will 
care not only for insane and psychopathic 
prisoners, but, also, for those suffering 


(from tubercular and other chronic dis- 


eases. 


The first prisoners to be transferred to 
this hospital will be the insane group now 
cared for in the Government hospital for 
the insane in Washington, D. C., and two 
groups of prisoners, insane and tubercu- 
lar, now being held in the greatly over- 
crowded Federal penitentiaries. 


The general design of the buildings for 
the insane and chronic medical cases is 
based on that used in the construction 
of veterans’ hospitals. There has been 


|some deviation from those plans, however, 
was added, and the advance to Sun Maid! 
Raisin Growers will be $625,000. 


in order to meet the needs of a hospital 


{caring for convicted men. 


These changes have resulted in an in- 
crease in the percentage of single rooms 
over that characterized by veterans’ hos- 
pitals. Another change in the design has 
made it possible to give practically all the 
bedrooms in this branch of the hospital 
a southern exposure. 

The main building will serve as adminis- 
trative headquarters for the institution 
and will contain most modern facilities 
available for the reception, diagnosis and 
treatment of all types of cases. It will 
have a bed capacity of 157. The building 
for acute and continued treatment cases 
will have a capacity of 175 and 187, re= 
spectively. 

Tubercular Building 


The building for chronic and tubercular 
cases will house 208 and 150 patients, re- 
spectively. The tubercular building will 
have its own culinary department. Quar- 
ters for medical officers, nurses and at~ 
tendants, storehouses, power house, laun= 
dry and farm buildings will complete the 
buildfng group. All buildings will be con- 
structed of brick and trimmed with native 
limestone. 

Plans for administering this hospital 
have not been completed, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be staffed by medical 
officers of the United States Public Health 
Service, which supervises the medical 
work of all Federal penal institutions. 
The Bureau of Prisons will be represented 
by a lay administrator. 

Springficld, Mo., was chosen as the site 
for this institution because of its central 
location with reference te the widely scat- 
tered penal institutions in the Federal 
system. It is in the Ozarks region, and, 


| because of its elevation, enjoys a more 


favorable Summer climate than many 
parts of the geographical area in which 
it is necessary to locate the institution. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Justice inspetced a large number of sites 
in the States of Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and 
Missouri, and the Government was of- 
fered 35 free sites by municipalities and 
private citizens. The Springfield site is 
a tract of 450 acres which was purchased 
by the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, at a cost of $135,000, and presented 
to the Government. 


Rice Exports Forbidden 
Under Japanese Decree 


The export of rice from Japan has been 
prohibited by governmental decree, ac 
cording to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce, and announced 
orally, Aug. 8, by Felix Pope, grain spe= 
cialist. 

The message which was from Halleck A. 
Butts, Commercial Attache at Tokyo, was 
said by Mr. Pope to indicate that the 
Japanese are anticipating a short crop of 
rice this season. It may mean, it was 
explained further, that some American 
production be sold there this year. 








British Coal Values Shown 

Employment insurance figures indicate 
an average of 1,200,000 persons employed 
in the British coal industry, or 9.4 per 
cent of the total workers in all industries 
and services. The value of the production 
is about $1,250,000,000 a year. (Departe 
ment of Commerce.) 
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In West Indies 


Problems of Sending Sales- 
men Through Island Mar- 
kets Are Discussed by 
Government Specialist 


By Charles F. Knox Jr. 


Division of Regional Information, Department 
of Commerce 


Routing an export salesman through the 
varigus island markets of the West Indies 
is a problem in transportation over which 
not a few export sales managers have 
pondered. Outside of the Cuban market, 
the individual island markets are widely 
scattered and present difficulties in travel 
and expense that may ofttimes over- 
shadow considerations as to the sales 
possibilities of the area. The problem is 
not one of getting from New York, New 
Orleans, or Key West, to any one island 
market. Such transportation is easily ob- 
tainable. The difficulty lies in getting 
from island to island, from market to 
market, by the most economical means and 
with the minimum of time wasted in 
travel. 

An outline map o1 the steamship and 
airplane routes, superimposed on a map 
of the Caribbean, would show a compli- 
cated network of criss-crossing lines, 
touching at all of the important commer- 
cial centers and converging at the Pan- 
ama Canal, with additional lines extend- 
ing from the United States and Europe 
down both coasts of South America. 


Difficulties Encountered 

Notwithstanding the apparent number 
of services at the traveler's disposal, it is 
entirely possible to get “stuck” in some is- 
land port and be held up from one to 
three weeks waiting for a boat to come 
along and give transportation to the next 
point. This unfortunate situation is not 
always avoidable even with the best of 
planning, but with a knowledge of the 
travel facilities in the area, the points of 
connection, and time consumed in travel 
between points, it is possible to work out 
a schedule that does away with most of 
the uncertainties. 

In practice, very few salesmen would 
visit every single one of the island mar- 
kets on a single trip. In some lines, such 
as foodstuffs and textiles, the area is 
covered closely. A complete West Indian 
itinerary would include Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti the Dominican Republic, Porto Rico, 
St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guade- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Curacao. 


Changes Necessary 

The traveler in the West Indies must be 
able to adjust his itinerary to conform to 
available sailings. Often he will find it 
expedient to alter his route, even to the 
extent of skipping some markets, in order 
to take the first ship or plane that offers 
service, doubling back afterwards to cover 
the omitted points. Upon arriving in a 
port. the salesman should immediately 
inquire as to sailings and adjust his time 
in accordance. Many tramp steamers and 
Small vesels ply between the islands of the 
Caribbean. Although not listed as pas- 
senger vessels, accommodations can usu- 
ally be obtained by arrangement with the 
captain. 

If the sales trip is a pioneer one for the 
purpose of opening up the territory and 
making agency arrangements, the time 
spent in each port will necessarily be 
longer than if the territory has already 
been worked. Personal contact, and per- 
sonal liking, is an important asset in this 
area, especially among the smaller mer- 
chants. Therefore, notwithstanding that 
prospective agents or customers have prob- 
ably been circularized and cable or letter 
notice given of the date and ship of the 
Salesman’s arrival, it may be impossible 
for him, on the pioneer trip, to transact 
his business while the ship lies over in 
port. 

Time Limited 

On subsequent trips, however, and es- 
pecially through fhe Windard and Lee- 
ward Islands, the salesman should take 
utmost advantage of the short time at his 
disposal to canvass his customers If 
he disembarks at a small port and is 
forced to let the ship go on without him, 
he*may have to remain four or five days, 
or longer, waiting for another ship and 
the business to be had would hardly war- 
rant such a protracted stay. The mer- 
chants fh the islands appreciate this dif- 
ficulty of transportation, and will coop- 
erate and dispatch the business at hand 
with all possible speed in order to allow 
the salesman to get back on his ship 
in time for sailing. 

After covering Habana, the traveler may 
proceed to Santiago de Cuba, which is 
reached from Habana by rail, Cuban air 


service, bus, or private automobile. From 
Santiago, he may go either to Kingston, 
Jamaica, or Port au Prince, Haiti, de- 
pending on what sailings are available 
from Sanitago. If the traveler gets on 
to Port au Prince, he would not, in all 


probability, double back to cover Jamaica, 
but would postpon. visiting that island 
until the last, stopping off at Kingston on 
his way to New York from Panama. In 
the table it will be noted that these two 
optional routes are given. 


Optional Routes 

Travelers usually prefer to disembark at 
Port au Prince and proceed north to 
Cape Haitien by automobile. They may then 
take an automobile to Monte Cristi (Do- 
minican Republic), thence to Puerto Plata, 
Santiago, and Santo Domingo, all of which 
points may be canvassed en route. Thus 
the traveler is.able te cover both republics 
t*oroughly. Rates for automobiles depend 
on the availability of cars and one should 
bargain for rates on special trips. It is 
necessary on this overland itinerary to 
find out at Port au Prince the condition 
of the road running from Cape Haitien 
te Monto Cristi. which is sometimes im- 
passable after heavy rains. From Santo 
Domingo the traveller may proceed as 
per the travel facilities outlined 

There is usually a strong sense of fra- 
ternity among commercial travelers, espe- 
cially when traveling in a foreign land, 
that allows of free discussing of trade 
informa’ion, travel difficulties, hotel facili- 
ties, and credit conditions. Salesmen 
everywhere depend on this “trade gossip 
im order to form their sales policy, and 
this is especially true among the smaller 
islands of the West Indies. Because of 
the comyarative isolation of those markets 
and the lack of adequate facilities for 
the collection and dissemination of credit 
information, it is often extremely difficult 
for a commercial traveler to judge the lo- 
cal business conditions in the next market 
he is to visit. Therefore, he should lose 
no opportunity to make contacts among 
fellow travelers and should not hesitate 
to ask questions, getting and imparting, 
in turn, the local market conditions of the 
area. 

Marketing Practices 

Marketing methods and organizations 
particularly of retail organizations, in the 
smaller islands the West Indies, may 
prove a onstant source of surprise to the 
efficient salesman who has built up a 
reputation in the United States, or any 
other area where high speed, systematized 
merchandising is the rule. Whereas in 
the United States the good salesman is 
One well versed in the art of retail, as 
well as wholesale selling, and in continu- 
ally working up new ideas with regard to 
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BISON AT BRIDGE-END 
IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 





RIDGES crossing 


] streams in their 
wanderings through the National 
Capital usually include in their orna- 
mentation sculptures in bronze of large 
wild animals. Bison—four of them— 
are placed at either end and either side 


of the bridge which carries Q Street 
over the valley through which flows 
Rock Creek in a setting of narrow 
parking 


Other Insects Attack 
Crops Adding to Loss 
From Grasshoppers 


Agriculture Department Says 
Different Pests Reported 
Damaging Growths From 
Maine to California 


“While the grasshopper infestation in the | 


Great Plains is the most serious insect 
cutbreak this year, it is by no means the 
only one doing heavy damage to crops, 
according to infoimation made available 
Aug. 8 at the Department of Agriculture. 
Unusual outbreaks of the chinch bug, corn 
ear worm, codling moth, cutworm, squash 
bug, and other insects have been reported 
to the Department, according to a sum- 
mary of insect infestations made available 


at the Department. The following in- 
formation also was made available. 
Serious outbreaks of grasshoppers are 


now being reported from New York west- 
ward to Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
southward to Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

The severe outbreak of cutworms in the 
west central States in June has been fol- 
lowed by a Similer outbreak in the north 


central States. Sweet corn on more than 
1,000 acres in California also was practi- 
cally ruined by a climbing cutworm. The 


army worm has appeared in destructive 
numbers in the Fiorida Everglades and in 
the Mississippi delta region 

The chinch bug has seriously damaged 
corn in southern Illinois, central Missouri, 
and southern and central Kansas, and it 
appears to be building up an abnormal 
population in South Dakota and Iowa, 
north of the normal chinch-bug belt. 

Counts of the codling moth in Illinois 
indicate that the number there is from 
10 to 25 times as great as last year. This 
insect attacks apples. 

Leafhopper Doing Damage 


The grape leafhopper is doing con- 
siderable damage from New Jersey to 
Ohio. The squash bug is being reported 


much more frequently than last vear from 
the Middle Atlaniic States southward to 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. and is 
doing serious damage in Iowa, Utah, and 
Idaho. 

The spruce budworm is defoliating large 
areas of balsam fir and other pines in 


Wisconsin and North Dakota. This insect 
has destroyed large areas of Douglas fir 
since its discovery In 1926. The poplar 
leaf roller has defoliated about 43,000 
acres of poplar in Maine 

The Mexican bean beetle has been re- 


ported from two new areas in New York, 
but it is doing comparatively little dam- 
age this year in the older infested regions 


Emergency Fund Approved 
St. Paut, MINN., A 8. 

An additional emergency appropriation 
of $16,500 to fight the grasshopper menace 
in northwestern Minnesota has been ap- 
proved by the State Executive Council 
A total of $13,000 has already been ex- 
pended upon the work. 

The added funds are needed, the council 
was told by the State entomologist, A. G. 
Ruggles, to take measures to destroy eggs 
now buried in the ground and prevent a 
recurrence of the invasion next year. 

The bulk of the fund will be used to 
purchase poison and bait for distribution 
free to farmers in the afflicted area, 
cording to R. A. Trovatten, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who also appeared 
before the council 


ug 


Twenty Millions Available 
In German Claims Awards 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
$50,000,000, to be immediately 


sum of 


available, $25,000,000 of which was paid 
to American claimants and the balance 
reserved to pay on account of the tenta- 
tive award of the War Claim Arbiter as 
authorized by the act. 

In July 1930, the Treasury paid to 
claimants receiving tentative awards on 
account of ships, the sum of $20,000,000 


and since May of this year has been dis- 
tributing on the same basis the remaining 
$5,000,000 to claimants receiving, tentative 
awards on account of cotton. On this last 
account, payment of approximately $2,- 
000,000 will go forward the first of next 
week. 

As soon as the arbiter has made final 
the tentative awards in the aggregate 
amount of $86.000,000, the Treasury will be 
in a position to pay the German nationals 
50 per cent of the amount over and above 
the $50,000.000 previously appropriated or 
about $18,000,000 

If the final awards are received from 
the Arbiter in the early part of next week 
payments may go forward the latter part 
of next week or the first part of the fol- 
lowing week. This sum, together with the 
$2,000,000 being paid the first part of next 
week, will make approximately $20,000,000 
available to Germany within a very short 
time. 


display advertising, sales inducements, and 
other helpful suggestions for the benefit of 
his customer, he will find that the West 
Indies merchants, with few exceptions, are 
usually indifferent to such ideas 

The larger West Indian merchant 
houses are, in the main, of long-estab- 
lished residence. They know their mar- 
kets, thoroughly, and in spite of methods 
which might seem inefficient, they are 
extremely shrewd and capable traders. 
Relatively few of them lose out in han- 
dling a business which many times in- 
cludes varied lines running all the way 
from peppermint candy to tractors, carried 
on in the medium of various currencies, 


| with a little old-fashioned bartering in-| 


j duiged in when the occasion demands, 
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American Ships 


| American 


ac-+ 


Carry Two-fifths 
Of Our Traffic 


Merchant Marine Took Part} 
In Commerce With 46) 
Nations in 1929, Says 


American flag vessels carried nearly 40 
per cent of our total water-borne foreign 
commerce during 1929 and more than 57 
per cent of the commerce which moved 
in direct trade ‘(commerce between any 
two nations conducted in vessels of either 
of those nations) according to a survey 
of foreign trade movements during the 
year 1929, just made public by the United | 
States Shipping Board | 

The United States conducted commerce | 
during 1929 with 50 foreign countries and | 
flag vessels took part in the} 
commerce of all of the 46 countries with | 
which direct trade was conducted and 
carried all of the direct trade with 20 of 


these countries, according to the survey. 
Bulgaria Is Exception 
Bulgaria was the only country whose 


trade with the United States, both export 
and import, was carried entirely in Ameri- 
can flag ships, according to the announce- 


ment of the survey which follows in full 
text: 
The subject of direct and indirect trade 


between the United States and other na- 
tions has received careful consideration in 
connection with the study of foreign trade 
movements during the past few years, and 
the Shipping Board through its Bureau of 
Research has conducted several surveys of 
this feature of water-borne transporta- 
tion. 

The first of these surveys to appear cov- 
ered the calendar year 1924, and the lat- 
est one now available is for the year 1929, 
making possible a study of this subject for 
a six-year period. 

“Direct Trade” Defined 


The term “direct trade” is a designation 
applied to commerce between any two na- 
tions that is conducted in vessels of either 
of those nations. Commerce of such na- 
tions when conducted in vessels of other 
nations, is termed “indirect trade.” 

The total water-borne foreign trade of 
the United States for the year 1924 
amounted to 93,216,000 cargo tons and in 
1929 to 108,601,274 tons. Of these totals 
66,072,000 tons in 1924 and 75,411,000 ton 
in 1929, were transported in direct trade, 
these figures representing 71 and 69'» per 
cent, respectively, of the total trade for 
the two years. 

As regards imports and exports during 
the two annual periods mentioned, about 
70 per cent of the imports for 1924 and 
71!2 per cent of the exports for that year 
moved in direct trade, while in 1929 nearly 
68 per cent of the imports and about 71 
per cent of the exports were carried by 
vessels of the countries directly interested 

Commerce With 50 Countries 

During the year 1929 American flag ves- 
sels carried nearly 40 per cent of our total 
water-borne foreign commerce and over 
57 per cent of the commerce which moved 
it: direct trade. During that year com- 
merce was conducted with 50 foreign coun- 
tries, the direct trade extending to all but 
four, Arabia, Latvia, Lithuania and Persia 


whose trade was conducted wholly in ves- 
sels of disinterested nations American 
flag vessels participated in the commerce 


of all of the 46 countries with which di- 
rect trade was conducted and carried all 
of the direct trade with 20 of these coun- 
tries. 

Of the remaining 26 countries whose ves- 
sels took part in the trade with the United 
States, Great Britain showed the largest 
movement. The total commerce with the 
British Empire amounted to 37,947,000 tons 
et which 33,654,000 tons, or approximate]; 
89 per cent, was direct trade, American ves- 


sels carrying 40's per cent of the Jatter 
amount, and British vessels 59's per cent 
Other Nations in Group 

Other countries of this group included 
The Netherlands and possessions, with a 
total trade of 10,295,000 tons, of which 
6,858,000 tons, or nearly 67 per cent, was 
transported in direct trade, with Ameri- 


can vessels carrying 79 per cent and Neth- 


















erlands vessels 21 per cent; Cuba with 
8,061,000 tons total and 3,408,000 tons or: 
42 per cent dire trade, of which Ameri- 
can vessels carried 99.94 per cent; Ger- 
many with 5,047,000 t total, and 3,406,- 
000 tons or 67 per cent direct trade, of 
which American vessels carried 35 per 
cent; Venezuela with 5,139,000 tons total 
and 4,300,000 tons or 84 per cent direct 
trade, of which American vessels carried 
98 per cent; Japan with 4,685,000 tor 
total and 3.533.000 tons or 75 per cent 
trade, of which American vessels carried 
20 per cent: Chile with 4,174,000 tons to- 
tal, and 2,432,000 tons or 58 per cent di 
rect trade, of which American vessels car- 
ried 96 per cent; France and possession: 
with 3,823,000 tons total and 1,950,000 ton 
or 51 per cent direct trade, of which 
American vessels carried 46 per cent; and 
Mexico with 3,139,000 tons total, and 2.- 
277,000 tons direct trade, of which Ameri- 
can vessels carried about 97's per cent. 
Of the remaining 17 countries whose 
vessels participated in our water-borne 


foreign commerce, Italy showed the larg- 
proportion with 85 per cent direct 
trade, of which nearly 31 per cent was 
carried in American vessels and the Union 


est 





of Soviet Socialist Republics showed the 
smallest with 8 1-3 per cent, of which 
more than 91 per cent was transported 
in American vessels 

The commerce of only one country wa 
recorded as 100 per cent direct, this being 
Bulgaria, whose entire trade in both di- 





rican f 





rections was carried in Am 


sels, 





Power Commission Extends 
Study of Electrical Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


deem necessary or useful to the purposes 
of this act. 

The questionnaire sent out to the com- 
panies is divided into 17 parts. The first 
concerns the licensee or other respondent 
calls for the name of licensee, addre 
the officer, and the name of th contro 
company or intrest, the location of the 
project, and the purpose it serves, whether: 
for public utility, industrial, or other pur- 
poses 

Technical questions involving capacity, 
kilowatt hours generated, and disposal of 
power, constitute a considerable portion of 
the inquiry. Section 4 deals with the 
financial structure of the companies, while 
section 5 inquiries into payments received 
by the companies, either for managerial 
services, supervisory services, engineering, 
construction, financial, and other services 











Calls for Description 
Section 7 calls for a full 
and 


} tiny f 
description of 





capital stock, issuance description 
of each issue of stock or other securitie 
having actual or contingent voting rigl 
such as common and preferred stock, con- 
vertible debentures, stock option warrants, 


etc. These inquiries are followed by de- 
tailed questions relating to the control of 
the respondent, matters concerning the 
members of the board of directors, and 
the respondent's holding or interest. 


1931 — Che Guited 











PERSPECTIVE CONTRAS 





“Akron,” 
in length than any battleship. 


The Navy dirigible airship 
bert Hoover, is larger 
battleship 
a difference of over 20 per cent in favor of the airship. 





Bureau at. New York. 


Nonstop Voyages Around the World 
By Airshi ps Fores 





Admiral Moffett Predicts Development of International: 
| 
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‘Senator 


| tures 


, ce ’ 
Networks of Dirigible Transport 
Akron, Onto, Aug. 8.—Airships larger|to inland cities of other countries across | 
than Navy’s new “Akron” will within} the oceans; from Akron, for example, to | 
a few be built and nonstop flights| Berlin direct or to Buenos Aires or Tokio, 
around the world will doubtless be made! making way ports of New York, New Or- | 
before long, Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, leans, and San Francisco. It will be easy | 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- for airships to explore regions impossible 
of the Navy, predicted in an to reach heretofore. Even what our great 
c here today at the christening of and beloved Roosevelt failed to accomplish | 
the « ble by Mrs. Herbert Hoover. at the River of Doubt will be an easy task 
/ Moffctt explained that the for these airships, and the unexplored, un- 
“A will be operated by the Navy as known region between the Pole and Alaska 
an net to surface and air flects but Will be easily revealed. 
he ex} ed his belief that the commer- 
cial of airships are “unbounded.’ made and doubtless will be before long. 
“By builaing this airship the Navy has 
laid a foundetion that makes it possible | be plowing the air over the oceans, bring- 
and pri private interests to|ing nearer our neighbors across the Pa- 
carr} uild commercial air liners cific and Atlantic and to the south. If it 
that will carrv our flag over the oceans Were possible to build a surface vessel that 
into the most distant and heretofore in- could cut in half the shortest time now 
accessible parts of the earth,” he said. required to cross the Atlantic, such a ves- 
‘With them, passengers, freight and mail Sel would undoubtedly be built; capital 
can be transported from our inland cities Would be readily found to build it; but the 
to inland cities of other countries across €conomical limit of speed of surface ocean- 
the ocean from Akron, for example, to | 80ing vessels has about been reached, and 
Berlin direct or to Buenos Atres or Tokio, the only practicable way today to greatly 
making v ports of New York, New Or- reduce the time across the oceans is to use 
lear and San Francisco.” airships. We have a great opportunity. 
Asserting that the economical limit of Let us see that we take full advantage 
speed of surface occan-going vessels has of it, a that this great airship is only 
about been reached, Admiral Moffett de- one of many that will follow, not only 
clared that “the only practicable way to- carrying our commerce to all the people 
day to greatly reduce the time across the| of the world but bringing us all to a bet- 
oceans is to use airships ter understanding by closer, quicker and 


more frequent communication. 
Specifically, I hope that our second air- 
ship, the “ZRS-5,” will be enlarged before 
completion and made of 17,500,000 cubic 
feet volume, instead of 6,500,000 It is 
perfectly practicable to so enlarge her, and 


Admiral Moffett'’s address follows in full 
text 


Dirigible Leadership 
Of World Claimed 





















The presence of the most distinguished | the only possible deterrant is the added 
and beloved woman in America and Of expenses. If we are to retain our world 
this great audience is proof of the impor-) jeadership in all respects, our airships will 

ant place lighter-than-air craft now holds jaye to be steadily increased in size until 
in our country, proof that this branch Of the limit is reached, whatever that may be 
veronautics is at last coming into Its OWN. | would put it at about 10,000,000 cubic 
We do not lead the world in our mer- feet today. 
chant marine, nor alas in our Navy, In conclusion, may I express the grati- 
we do, by the construction of this great tude of Naval Aeronautics and especially 
irship, now t the lead in lighter- the Lighter-than-air branch to Mrs, 
than-air in the world, Hoover for coming here today, for what 

Everyone connected with this project she is about to do in naming this great 
should be justly proud of this accom- airship for this city that has done more 
plishment We should be ashamed were for lighter-than-air than all the other 
it otherwise, for with our practical mo- cities in the country combined. 
nopoly of helium we have an opportunity May I congratulate the company that 
which it would be a national disgrace to built her, the citizens of Akron for all 
negicct they have done, and especially those 

In coming here today, you are render- hundreds of men who erected the frame- 
ing honor to those, both living and dead, work and other parts of the ship, and the 
who have made this great airship pos- | worker both men and women, in the 
ible It is the product not of one man, shops who each and all did their part 
nor group of men, but of hundreds, some toward this great accomplishment. 
of them great pioneers who believed in Let us hope that she will be a symbol 
irships because they knew what they and inspiration to all true Americans 
could do. And included in the group of that her life will be a long and gloriou 
pioneers there have been some who gave one as she carriers our flag aloft, and may 
their lives—not only our own countrymen her officers and men have many “happ} 
but’ brave men of other nations In | landings.” 


building this great ship, the United States “ 















has honored -their memory, and in a way V ania ‘ IC f cores a 
it is a monument to them and to their ocationalConterence 
icrifices—to our own “Shenandoah” and "re . 
y am 4 »¢ mud ¢ > - F . 
ZR-2 the Dixmud and the R-101 Ar ‘anced W ith States 
and their gallant men Vith this ship © 
with oth her but larger, we - 
carry on how ourselves worthy “he . > 
their trust, d that their faith wa Re habilitation and I lac ement 
not misplacec . Programs Will Be Discussed 
It is not generally known and realized 
that two rigid airships are part of the Federal specialists will meet with voca- 
Five Year Aircraft Buil g Program au- tional cducators of 13 States in a confer- 
thorized by Congre ence at Asheville, N. C., to promote State 
The Committees in Congress stated, in programs of vocational rehabilitation 


reporting the Aircraft Program Bill; “air-| training and placement in jobs of disabled 





hips of adequate size hold great possi-| persons, the Federal Board for Vocational 
bilities as adjuncts to the fleet Large | Education announced in a statement just 


airships are peculiarly naval in that their The 
phere of greatest usefulness lies over the 
They are essentially long-distance, 
weight-carrying machines. * * * It is be- 
lieved that the construction of the two 
rigid airships included in the bill go far 
towards building up in this country an 
airship industry which, when it is estab- 
lished on a sound basis, will be in a posi- 


made public. announcement follows 
in full text: 

Thirteen States will be represented at 
the conference of vocational rehabilitation 
workers to be held at Asheville, N. C 
Aug. 10 to 13 inclusvie, under the auspices 
of the vocational rehabilitation service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 7 


sea 





tion to carry forward the commercial de- Every phase of vocational rehabilitation 
velopment of airship The committees! work, which is carried on under Federal 
feel that the least that should be done in legislation by the Federal Board for Vo- 


this field is to provide for two rigid airy 
ships of approximately 6,000,000 cubic 
feet volume each, to be used as adjuncts 
to the fleet.” 


cational Education in cooperation with 
State boards, will be discussed at this con- 
ference. 

John A. Kratz, chief of the vocational 
rehabilitation service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, who will have| 
charge of the conference; I. M. Ristine 
and H. B. Cummings, the Board’s agents 
for the North Atlantic and Southern 
regions respectively; and H. C. Corpening 


Access to Remote 


Regions Possible 
The Navy, with the 
President and supported 


of the 
Congress, has 


approval 
by 











built this airship for naval purposes, and and Thomas M. Rives, of the District of 
we will operate her as adjunct to our Columbia vocational rehabilitation service, 
rface and air fleet Iso believe the as well as State superintendents of educa- 
commercial —us¢ of airship are un- tion, State directors of vocational edu- 
be ed sy bu ! the cation, and State supervisors of vocational 
} has laid a foundation thi rehabilitation will attend the Asheville 
possible and practicable for privé li onference, 
terests to carry on and build commercial Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
air liners that will carry our flag over the! Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, North | 
oceans into the most distant and hereto-|Carolina, Oklahoma Tennessee, South 
fore inaccessible parts of the earth. Carolina, Texas, and Virginia are the 


With them, passengers, freight and mail| States which will be represented at the 
jean be transported from our inland cities conference 


“ing 

“If it is to serve the purpose that Con- 
work 
should be speeded up now so that the ac- 
the country's 
big Federal building program may be un- 
der way this Winter to relieve the unem- 





T OF ‘AKRON’ AND BATTLESHIP | 


ae 





christened Aug. 8, at Akron, Ohio, by the wife of the President, Mrs. Her- 
The length over all of the “Akron” is 785 feet, while the 
“California” has a total length of 600 feet, according to the records of the Department of the Navy, 
The illustration reproduces a perspective contrast of 
the “Akron” in flight with a battleship at sea depictedin a painting in the possession of the Navy Recruiting 
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Causes of Failure 


Of Drug Stores 
_ Being Surveyed 


‘Reports on Four Phases of 
| Trade Investigation to Be 


| Issued During Year by 
| Federal Agency 
| 


Discovery of the causes of failures in 
the retail drug trade and conclusions as 
; to best types of packages to attract cus- 
jtomers are among the ends being sought 
| by the Bureau oi Foreign and Domestic 
|Commerce in a survey of the drug stores 


lin St. Louis, Mo., according to an an- 
nouncement, Aug. 8, by Frederick M. 
Feiker, the Bureau Director. 


The survey has progressed to the point, 
Mr. Feiker's statement said, that it is now 
expected the Bureau will be able to issue 
reports on four phases of the survey be- 
| fore the end of the current year. One of 
these reports will deal with the causes of 
business failures. 

The St. Louis survey, a study that is 
expected to produce results applicable on 
a nation-wide scale, is part of the Bureau's 
campaign against losses from waste in 
distribution. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

At least four separate reports embody< 
ing the findings of as many special phases 
of the national drug store survey now 
being made by the Commerce Department 
in St. Louis, Mo., are to be made public 
by the Department before the close of 
the current calendar year, according to 
Frederick M. Feiker, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Such a program of advance publication 
wherever possible of special features of 
the survey results will, Mr. Feiker pointed 
out, make the information available for 
practical use by the national drug and 
allied trades at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and far in advance of the comple- 
tion of the survey as a whole—field work 
for which will not be concluded in all its 
phases until May, 1932. 

The survey subjects which have been 
selected for earliest publication are: store 
arrangement and display; the merchandis-= 
| ing characteristics of packages, including 
color, style, advertising matter and design; 
the drug wholesaler’s problem of profit- 
able customer selection; and causes of 
business failure in the retail drug trade. 

Each of these subjects is felt to be of 
widespread interest to the drug trade at 
large and to the 30 national organizations 
of related manufacturers and distributors 
who through the National Drug Store 
Survey Committee are actively cooperat- 





ve “e ing with the Commerce Department in 
Simplified to Help the the survey work. The proposed early 

. . $ 2a... 8 t publication of results along these lines 
Employ ment Situation is designed to set a new standard of speed 

for making available tangible returns from 

Uniformity of architectural plans for|a survey as extensive in scope as that 
public buildings throughout the country! which is being conducted in St. Louis, 


| wherever the appropriations for them are | 
fea- 
struc- 
advocated 
Nonstop flights around the world can be | orally by Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South} will be made public within the next few 
Carolina, on Aug. 8, as a means to break 
Larger airships will within a few years | the jam in the public building construc-| study on which material is expected ta 
He said there is no reason 
ex- 
pedite the construction work already au- 
thorized so as to help unemployment dur- 


no unusual 
lots on which the 
erected was 


and there are 
the 
to be 


identical 
about 


tures arc 


tion program 


why the Federal Government cannot 


the Winter. 


ing coming 


Senator Byrnes made this statement 


connection with ‘the 


in 
discussion of uanem- 


While the tentative publication schedule 
so far worked out calls for only the four 
advance reports in the present year, it 
is possible that still other special studies 


months. Some additional phases of the 


be available at a comparatively early 
date include an analysis of inventories 
carried in the test stores; study of cone 
sumer demand for drug store commodi- 
ties and services; prescription sales in 
the fourteen St. Louis stores; and analy. 


sis of soda fountain business as intensively 


ployment by administrative officials and| Studied over a representative mid-Sums 


the return of Senator Hebert 


vestigated unemployment problems. 


(Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, from Europe, where he in- 
Sen- 


mer period. 
The national drug store survey in its 
;complete scope will cover all phases of 


ator Hebert spent the week-end at Presi-|4rug store operations, and constitute one 


dent Hoover's Rapidan camp 


Investigate in Europe 
The Senate in the last Congress 
instance of Senator Wagner 
New York 


surance, and Senator Hebert 
and Senator Glenn (‘Rep.), 


at the | Commerce Department 
(Dem.), of 
created a committee to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of unemployment in- 
as chairman, 

of Tllinois, 


of the most complete distribution studies 
| ever made in any field of trade. It is in 
line with the general campaign of the 
to place in the 
hands of American business scientific in- 
formation as to merchandising methods 
and costs which will aid it in the nation- 
wide war now being waged against the 
estimated $10,000,000,000 annual loss from 


went to Europe to continue investigation | distribution wastes. 


following several hearings at Washington. 


to mect the! 
Sena- 
tor Byrnes said, “is to speed up the public 
places 
the funds 
have been appropriated, the money should 
be expended on construction work during 
that 
the appropriations are so expended, the 
organizations 
for support of the unemployed can be re- 


“The most practicable way 
unemployment situation just now,” 
building 
in 


affecting many 
Where 


program 
the United States 


the coming Winter. To the extent 


expenditures by charitable 


duced just that much. 


“The delay in the carrying out of the 
program 


public building construction 
attributed to the time 
examinations of 
of Justice and to failure of 
Supervising Architect 


occupied in 


the 
title in the Department 
the Office of 
of the Treasury to 


In addition to the phases of drug store 
merchandising already referred to, the 
complete survey will provide detailed data 
on the following subjects: Drug sundry 
sales and operating costs for a full year; 
prescription department costs; time study 
of selling and other merchandising func<- 
tions; methods of selling as observed in 
the stores under survey; analysis of pe< 
destrian traffic in relation to business ob< 
tained by the stores: consumer reactions 
to methods of selling and display as noted 
jin the stores; window display; general 
| advertising; sales and cost analysis for 
wholesale druggists; and a report on tha 
census of distribution material for whole- 
sale and retail druggists in the St. Louig 
territory. 


employ outside architects to supplement} Pennsylvania to Enforce 


those in the Government 


“The Administration 


servicc. 


can render a 


val- | 


Law on Oversize Vehicles 


uable service to the country by employ- | 


ing men outside of the Government serv- 
ice to expedite the examination of titles 
to land on which the buildings are to be 
plans for the build- 


erected and to draw 


now deadlocked by delays. 


gress intended, the _ preliminary 


tual construction work on 


ployment distress.” 


President Confers 


On lt nemployment 


Discusses European Conditions 


With Senator Hebert 


President Hoover gave further consid- | 
situation | 
when he conferred on Aug. 8 with Sena- 
tor Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, chair- | 
the Senate Committee on Un-| 
returned 
from an extended survey of the unem- 
ployment situation in Europe, with spe- 


eration to the unemployment 


man of 
employment, who has recently 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
instructed to keep out of Pennsylvania, he 
said. Out-of-State operators apprehended 
in the interior of the State for violation of 
the law will be prosecuted 

“All this may seem like drastic action but 
something drastic was needed if our State 
highways are to remain safe for our peo- 
ple,”” Commissioner Eynon said. The stead< 
ily increasing length of these combinationg 
0’ vehicles is a source of danger to all 
autmobile operators. We don’t intend ta 

| allow the people of this State to be pushed 
off the highways they have built with 
their own money. 

“There can be no such thing as reci¢ 
procity where the lives and privilges of 
our people and violation of the law is cons 
cerned. The p.ovis‘ons of the Vehicle 
Code will be enforced on out-of-State op< 
erators as well as on Pennsylvania oper 
ators. We are asking the Motor Vehicle 
Commissioners of -' other States and the 

| District of Columbia to cooperate with ug 
and let their people know they must com« 
ply with our law when using our high 
ways.” \ 





Old Paper Money Remains 
Outstanding in Large Sums 


cial reference to unemployment insurance. 


This was revealed at the White House 
on Aug. 8, when it was stated orally that 
was 
part of President Hoover's plan to obtain 
an accurate composite picture of the un- 
the | 
United States as well as in Europe before | 
formulating a definite program for meet-| 
ing the unemployment problem during the 


the conference with Senator Hebert 


employment situation throughout 


coming Winter. 


Additional information made available | 


at the White House follows: 
Senator + Hebert, 


in Europe, but also 
conditions in Rhode Island. 


President Hoover has received some en- 
business conditions 
Former 
of Massa- 
chusetts was a White House guest recently 
gen- 
throughout 


coureging reports on 
in various parts of the country. 
Senator William M. Butler 


conditions 
and 


and discussed business 
erally in Massachusetts 


invited especially by 
President Hoover to his fishing camp, not | 
only conferred with him regarding his ob- 
servations as to unemployment conditions 
regarding business 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


total number of old-sized bills in circula¢ 
tion was 125,000,000 the figure on the same 
date this year was 90,257,412 bills. 

The new-sized currency already has 
proved its value in many ways, the Treas<- 
ury believes, and the transition from the 
old to the new was accomplished quite 
successfully and with practically no hard« 
|ship upon the country’s business. Few 
complaints were received, while on tha 
other hand there has been much evidence 
of the benefits which have resulted from 
the change. The Government itself has 
been enabled to save many thousands of 
dollars as a result of the introduction of 
the small bills, in production and distrie 
bution activities. 

With the smaller currency the cost of 
the paper is one-third less; the cost of 
printing in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing averages about one-fourth below 
that for the old bills; and the shipments 
of currency by the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal reserve 


New England, particularly in the textile; banks require much less postage, so that 


and shoe industries. 


He is said to have/the combined effect makes for a substan- 


told the President of an improvement in| tial reduction in the “overhead” involved 
business conditions in the two industries.|in the production of currency, 
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Bond of Broker ‘Court Construes Difference 


Covers Loss of 
Stock Certificate 


Transit Risk Held Not to 
Have Been Terminated at 
Time of Delivery by Mes- 
senger to Purchaser 


Atpany, N. Y. 

ARNOLD R. HANSON AND SVEN HANSON, ETC., 

v. 
NaTIONAL SuRETY COMPANY. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 248. 

Appeal by plaintiff from judgment of Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department, re- 
versing order of Special Term denying 
defendant's motion to dismiss complaint 
as insufficient. The Appellate Division 
reversed and granted the motion. 

Krause & Hirscu (FranK H. Hiscock, C. 
ArtHUR Levy and Georce C. Levin of 
counsel), for appellants; Rumsey & 
Moorcan (Davin RuMSEY and Henry New- 
TON ARNOLD of counsel), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 15, 1931 
LeHMAN, J.—The plaintiffs are a firm 
of stock brokers and dealers in securities. 

They entrusted a certificate of stock to a 

messenger for delivery tc Baran & Co., 

Incorporated, at its office and place of 

business, 51 Beaver Street. The mes- 

senger delivered the certificate, but upon 
the condition, evidenced by a written re- 
ceipt, that title to the certificate should 
remain in the plaintiff, until payment 
should have been made therefor. Promptly 
upon receipt of the stock, Baran & Co., 

Inc., abandoned its office and its officers 

and absconded with the certificate of 

stock. The plaintifis have brought this 
action to recover the value of the bonds 
from the defendant company which had 
issued to the plaintiffs a bond of indem- 
nity, described as a “Broker's Basic Bond.” 

The defendant’s bond was intended to 

cover loss of property at stipulated places 
and through stipulated causes. For loss of 
property outside of plaintiff's office and 
certain other specified places, the defend- 
ant’s promise of indemnity is limited to 
loss “through larceny, whether com-| 
mon law or statutory, embezzlement, 
robbery, hold-up or theft by any person 
-whomsoever while the property is in tran- 
sit * * * in the custody of any of the 
insured partner’s or any of the employes 
or any messenger temporarily employed, | 
or through negligence on the part of any | 
such employe or messenger having custody 
of the property while in transit as afore- 
said, such transit risk to begin immedi- 
ately upon receipt of such property by the 
transporting employer or employe’ or 
partner or messenger temporarily em- 
ployed, and to end immediately upon de- 
livery thereof at destination.” Upon the 
defendant’s motion for‘ judgment on the 
pleadings, the complaint has been dis- 
missed upon the ground that the securi- 
ties were not lost by larceny until after! 
they were “delivered at destination.” 


Larceny Discussed 

The defendant expressly waives upon 
this appeal “any technical defect or in- 
advertent omission or misstatement of a 
fact which might be supplied under an 
amended pleading.” We read the allega- 
tions of the complaint in accordance with 
the construction placed upon them by both 
parties in their arguments and briefs. The 


question so presented is narrow. Baran 
& Co. Inc., agreed to purchase some 
shares of stock for the sum of $19,300. | 


The plaintiffs’ messenger was authorized 
to deliver temporary possession of the 
stock to the purchaser, but in accordance 
with the agreement of the parties and the | 
custom of trade, title to the stock was not | 
to pass to the purchaser until a certified | 
check or cash for the amount of the pur-| 
chase price was delivered to th® mes-| 
senger. 

Pursuant to his instructions the mes- | 
senger delivered the stock to the pur- 
chaser, upon the condition evidenced 
by a written receipt “reserving title to the 
above securities in the plaintiffs until 
payments shall have been made therefor.” 
The defendant does not contend that the 
allegations of the complaint are insuffi- | 
cient to admit proof of an intention on the 
part of Baran & Co. fraudulently to se- 
cure possession of the securities without | 


payment, and with intent to convert 
them to its own use. It urges that 
assuming that the plaintiffs lost the} 


securities by larceny, the complaint fails | 


to show that the larceny occurred while 
the securities were in transit and 
before the transit risk was terminated 
by “delivery thereof at destination.” 


Similar Case Cited 

In Underwood v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
245 N. Y. 111, this court sustained a right 
of action under a similar, though not 
identical, bond of indemnity where a mes- 
senger authorized to deliver 
upon receipt of a certified check was in- 
duced by trick and device to deliver pos- 
session upon the receipt of a worthless 
piece of paper which was fraudulently 
given the appearance of a certified check. 
There the messenger was tricked into 


making a delivery not authorized by his | 


principal. Here the messenger delivered 
the securities at their destination in ac- 
cordance with the -instructions of the 
principal. Theretore, it is said, the tran- 


sit risk was terminated by delivery of the 
securities at destination and the loss is 


ecluded from the protection of the in- 
Gemnity bond. 

The problem presented here is not 
whether the transit of the securities 
was terminated by delivery at destina- 
tion but whether the transit risk was 
terminated before the larceny was com- 
plete. Even at common law, “If a party 
fraudulently obtains possession of goods 
from the owner with intent at the time 
to convert them to his own use, and the 


owner does not part with the title, the 
offense is larceny.’ Commonwealth v. 
Lannan, 153 Mass. 287. See People v. No- 
biett, 244 N. Y. No. 335. The original 
wrongful intent may be inferred from 
subsequent conduct. Commonwealth v. 
Rubin, 165 Mass. 453. Here we must as- 
sume that both before and at the time 
when the pretended purchaser obtained 
possession of the securities he had the 
fraudulent intent to convert them. Pur- 
chase and promise to pay and written re- 
ceipt with reservation of title to the se- 
curities were ail parts of a fraudulent 
device to obtain possession of the securi- 
ties. 


Judgment Reversed 


The securities, while in the custody of 
the messenger, were in the possession of 
the plaintiffs. Possession was obtained 
from the plaintiffs by larceny. It is im- 
material whether the fraud was exercised 
upon the mind of the messenger, or 
upon the minds of those directing 
his actions. In either event the plaintiffs 
have been deprived of their property by 
larceny, and that larceny was consum- 
mated while the property was in the cus- 
tody of their messenger, through a deliv- 
ery obtained fraudulently and with intent 
to convert the property. It cannot be said 
that the larceny occurred after the mes- 
senger had ended the transit risk by de- 
livery at destination, when that delivery 
was itself the consummation of a scheme 
to obtain possession with larcenous in- 
tent. 

The plain intent of the bond was to fur- 
nish protection ggainst loss by larceny 


securities | 


In Cash and Stock Dividends 





Shareholders Receiving Stock Still Keep Same 
Interests Under Distribution Plan 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. JACKSON ET AL. 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. | 
Nos. 4325, 4329, 4330. 

Upon petition for review from the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Before BurFrincTton, Davis and THOMPSON, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 31, 1931 


Tuompson, Circuit Judge——These cases 
come up upon petitions for review of the! 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals en- 
tered in proceedings for the redetermina- 
tion of deficiencies in income taxes as- 
sessed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the year 1917. The cases of 
William H. Jackson and Edward W. Crellin 
were consolidated for hearing, and de- 
cision by the Board, and it was stipulated | 
that the decisions in those cases should 
control the*decision in the case of Amy 
H_ Crellin. 


Status of Checks 


The question for decision is whether, 
under the facts found by the Board of Tax 
Appeals, dividends declared by the Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Company in January, 
1917, and in August, 1917, and paid by} 
checks to the petitioners and endorsed back 
to the company, and stock issued therefor, 
weré taxable as cash dividends under the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
Sec. 31 (a) of Sec. 1211 of that 
act were stock dividends and not tax- 
able in accordance with the decisions 
in Peabody v. Eisner, 247 U. S. 347, 
and Eisner v. Macomber; 252, U. S. 189. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found the 
following facts: 

“The petitioners are individuals residing 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. The petitioner Amy H. 
Crellin is the wife of the petitioner Ed- 
ward W. Crellin. 

“Prior to March, 1900, the petitioners 
Edward W. Crellin and William H. Jack- 
son formed a partnership with one Berkley 
N. Moss, each owning a one-third interesi 
therein, to carry on the business of manu- 
facturing structural steel for bridges, water 
tunks, and other purposes. In March, 1900 
they organized the Des Moines Bridge and 
Iron Works, hereinafter called the Des 
Moines Company, under the laws of Iowa, 
which succeeded io the assets and business 
of the partnership. 


Owned Equal Shares 


of the three former 
an equal number of 
ot the capital stock of this cor- 
poration, and thcre was an oral agree- 
ment that their interests would remain 
equal. In 1911 Moss sold his stock in the 
corporation to Crellin and Jackson, and 
from that date Crellin and Jackson, ana 
their families owned in equal amounts the 
greater part of the shares of the corpora- 
tion. There was an oral understanding 
between Jackson and Crellin that they 
would continue to own the capital stock 
ol the corporation in equal shares, it being 
understood that the shares held by thei: 
respective families would be considered 
their shares for the purposes of the agree- 
ment, 


“Each 


partners 
owned 


shares 








Established Branch - 


“In the year 1907 the Des Moines Com- 
pany established a branch office at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Within a few years this branch 
became more important than the main 
office, and in the year 1916 it was incer- 
porated as the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
Crellin and Jackson owned practically all 
of the Pittsburgh Company’s stock in equal 
proportions, and they had an oral agree- 
ment that they would keep their interests 


and those of their families equal. The 
| original capital <«f the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany was paid in as follows: The Des 


| Moines Company issued dividend checks to 


Crellin and Jackson; they endorsed the 
checks back to the company, and it in 
turn transferred the amount of the checks 
to the Pittsburgh Company, which issued 
its stock therefor. 
No Change Made 

“The Pittsburgh Company was created 
in order to escape the Pennsylvania tax 
on foreign corporations doing business in 
that State. No change was made in the 
manner of conducting the business; sepa- 
rate books were kept, but the Des Moines 
Conrpany and the Pittsburgh Company 
were thought of, and referred to by the 


Moines branch and the Pittsburgh branch 
The two corporations worked as a unit. 
Tools, material, workmen and orders were 
freely shifted from Des Moines to Pitts- 


the moment required. 


“Beginning in 1902 certain of the more 
valued employes of the Des Moines Com- 
pany were given the opportunity to pur- 
chase stock in that corporation at par, 
and beginning some time in 1917 the em- 
ployes of the Pittsburgh Company were 
given 
of that corporation at 
so issued constituted a 
}eommon stock known as ‘Employes Stock,’ 
which differed from the common. stock 
jissued to Crellin and Jackson, and their 
families, in that the employe could not 

ell or transfer his stock to any other 
person, and upon leaving the employ of 
the company he was required to return 

iis stock to the company, which bound 
itself to take the stock at par. Employes 
owning stock could cash their dividend 
checks or turn them back to the company 
tor more stock, as they wished. If the 

employes elected to turn back their divi- 
dend checks and take stock, they were 
| given the privilege of taking stock in either 
of the companies. 

Small Salary Drawn 

“From March, 1900, to the end of the 
| year 1917 only small amounts were drawn 
by Crellin and Jackson as salary, and all 
the profits of the two corporations were 
turned back into the business, except as 
hereinafter noted. 

“In the years prior to 1908 the surplus 
of the Des Moines Company was «apital- 
ized at the end of each year by transfer- 
ring it by means of entries debiting the 
shop accounts, or gain and loss account, 
and crediting the capital stock account. 
Beginning in 1908 checks were drawn when 
the directors authorized a dividend, and 
these checks were endorsed and returned 
to the company by Crellin and Jackson 
and stock issued to them for the amount 
of the checks. 
derstanding between Crellin and Jackson 
that this would be done. Moss was also 
a party to this arrangement until his re- 
tivement in 1911. Except in the years 1911, 
1913, and 1914, the total amounts of the 


par. The shares 
special class of 








through a 
from the 


felonious taking of possession 
messenger. Such loss was in- 
curred in this case, as in the Underwood 
case, though there the trick was prac- 
ticed upon the messenger, while here it 
was practiced upon the messenger's prin- 
cipal, who used the messenger only as an 
instrument to make a physical delivery of 
possession with reservation of title. 

Judgment of the appellate division re- 
versed with costs and order of special 
| term affirmed. 





officers and employes thereof, as the Des | 


jburgh, and vice versa, as the needs of) 


The salaries paid | 
to Crellin and Jackson were made up by | 
the corporations in practically equal | 
amounts. 


the opportunity to purchase stock | 


There was always an un- | 


dividend checks largely exceeded the 
amount of the cash on hand, the surplus 
of the corporation being represented prin- 
cipally by materials and supplies e hand 
and buildings and equipment. 


“During the year 1917 the officers of the 
Des Moines Company and the Pittsburgh 
Company were E. W. Crellin, president; 
W. H. Jackson, secretary-treasurer, 
G. A. Smith, vice-president. 


“On Jan. 22, 1917, the directors of the 
Des Moines Company declared a 37 per 
cent dividend by the following resolution: 


“The secretary and treasurer made the 
financial report of the corporation as of 
Dec. 31, 
442.33, and reported that after paying the 
dividends on the prefered stock due Jan. 
15, 1917, and providing for the Govern- 
ment income taxes, the general taxes and 
bonuses on capital stock, that a dividend 
of 37 per cent might be paid on the com- 
mon G&pital stock moved that such divi- 
dend be paid upon such stock for the pro- 
rata portion of the year 1916. Seconded 
by G. A. Smith, the motion carried and 
a dividend of 37 per cent on the common 
stock was ordered paid in accordance with 
the schedule on the following page.’ 


Credited to Company 


“A check for the amount of the dividend 
due each stockholder, pursuant to the fore- 
going resolution, was drawn by the com- 
pany and actually delivered to the stock- 
holder. The Crellin family received divi- 
dend checks in the total amount of $73,- 
260, and the Jackson family 
checks in the total amount of $73,260, and 
the stockholders received checks in the 
total amount of $50,678.16. All of the 
checks received by the Jackson family,-and 
all the checks received by the Crellin 
family, excepting two checks in the amount 
of $629, were ordered back to the Des 
Moines Company. 

“When these dividend checks were en- 
dorsed back to the Des Moines Company 
the amounts thereof were credited to the 
Pittsburgh Company by the fololwing en- 
try on the books of the Des Mointe Com- 
pany: 

“‘Jan. 26, 1917. Cr. Pgh. D. H. Co. (Per 
ae Amy H. Crellin), $31,820; Cr. Phg. D. 
M. Co. (Per acc E. W. Crellin), $40,182; 
Cr. Pgh. D. M. Co. (Per a/c W. H. Jack- 
son), $5,550; Cr. Pgh. D. M. Co. (Per a/c 
W. H. Jackson), $67,710; total, $145,262. 


“On the books of the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany the personal account of Amy -H. 
Crellin, E. W. Crellin, and W. RB. Jackson, 
were respectively credited with the amount 
of the checks which had been turned 
back to Des Moines Company, and the 
Des Moines Company was charged on the 
books of the Pittsburgh Company with the 
total amount so credited. Thus there re- 
sulted an increased credit of $73,260 to the 
Jacksons on the books of the Pittsburg 
Company, an increased credit of $72,002 to 
the Crellins on the books of the Pittsburgh 
Company, and a total debit to the Des 
Moines Company of $145,262. 

Capital Standing 

At the time the January dividend was 
declared and paid by the Des Moines 
Company, there were 5,444 shares of capi- 
tal stock outstanding, of which 1,980 shares 
were held by the Crellin family, 1,980 
shares by the Jackson family, and 1,444 
shares by outsiders. Of the 1,444 shares 
held by outsiders, the holders of 658 
shares took Des Moines Company stock 
in exchange for their dividend checks, 
the holders of 625 shares took Pittsburgh 
stock, and the holders of 161 shares elected 
to take cash. 

“On Jan. 29, 1917, the directors of the 
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(Billboard Tax 


and | hoard ax Act 


1916, showing surplus of $206,-!' 


|fore the Bureau 


To Be Enforced | 
In New Jersey 


Director of License Bureau 
Says Complaints of Fail-, 


ure to Obey Law Have. 
Been Filed 


| 

TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 8. 

rigid enforcement of the Bill- 
is planned, it was an- 
nounced today by Robert Chapman, Di- 
rector of the State Billboard License Bu- 
rcau, who made known at the same time 
the assignment of six inspectors to the 
various counties, | 

A number of complaints have been re-| 
ceived, Mr, Chapman said from adver-| 
tisers complying with the law, to the effect 
that other advertisers are guilty of viola-| 
tions as to obtaining licenses and paying 
the tax of 3 cents a square foot. These 
complaints are being investigated and the 
offenders warned, he asserted, but hereto- 
kas been handicapped | 
by lack of a proper force. 

Circus and other types of advertising 
were said to have been one of the problems | 
difficult to handle. In some instances, it 
was stated, tax payments have been evaded | 
and in others there has been a failure to re- 


More 


‘move or cover the posters after the event 


received | 


advertised has been held. 

Instructions have been isssued to the 
new inspectors to remove all advertising 
not in full compliance with the law, de- 
clared Mr. Chapman. By this method, he 


pointed out, the highways will soon be 4) yea1 


cleared of illegal postings. 
The inspectors were named from a civil 


‘service list and replace temporary ap- 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


pcintees. | 


Pittsburg Company 
cent dividend by 
tion: 


declared a 37 per 
the following resolu- 


Dividend Was Paid 
“The secretary-treasurer read the finan- 
cial statement of the corporation, as of 
Dec. 30, 1916, showing a surplus of $94,- 


013.59, and reported that after paying the Carriers (see also Master and servant). 


dividends on the preferred stock due Jan. 
15, 1917, and providing for the Govern- 
ment income taxes, the general taxes, and 
bonus on capital stock, that a dividend of 
37 per cent might be paid on the common 
capital stock, and moved that such a divi- 
dend be paid on such stock. 

““Seconded by E. W. Crellin. The mo- 
tion carried and a dividend of 37 per cent 
on the common capital stock was ordered 


paid in accordance with the following Conspiracy (see also Prohibition). 


schedule: 
‘Distribution of Pittsburgh-Des Moines | 
Company common stock dividends: 





37 Pct. 

Shares Dividend 

W. H. Jackson $45,325 
E. W. Crellin .. 38.961 
Amy H. Crellin 6.264 
G. A. Smith 74 
Max Whitacre 1,665 
2,497 $92,389 
Checks Were Issued | 
“Dividend checks were issued to the) 


Crellins and the Jacksons in the amount 
of $45,325 to each family. Upon the re-| 
ceipt of the dividend checks the Crellins 
and the Jacksons endorsed them back to 
the Pittsburgh Company and the amounts 
thereof were credited to their personal 
accounts on the books of that company, 
making a total increase of $118.585 to the 
personal credit of the Jackson family and 
a total increase of $117,327 to the personal 
credit of the Crellin family on account 
of the dividends declared on Jan. 22, 1917, 
by the Des Moines Company, and on Jan. 
29, 1917, by the Pittsburgh Company. On 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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BILLS AND NOTES—Payment—Maker's check to pgyee bank after transfer of note 
to third party—Bank agent of maker instead of holder of note— 


Where a note payable to a particular bank at the bank was endorsed by the bank 
without recourse and sold to a third party before the maturity of the note, and 


the maker subsequently gave the payee bank a check drawn on such bank in pay- 
ment of the note which the bank did not charge to his account although he had 
ample funds on deposit for its payment, the loss due to the failure of the bank was 
sustained by the maker and not the holder of the note, since the bank, although 
designated in the note as the place of payment, was not the holder’s agent for the 
collection of the note, but, in receiving the check from the maker in payment of the 


note at a time when the note was in possession of a third party, was the agent of 


; 


the maker. 


First National Bank of Cripple Creek, etc., v. Redding; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27813 


July 17, 1931. 


COLLISION—Suits for damage—Recovery of demurrage—Delay of floating whale 
factory in arrival at fishing grounds as result of collision—Inability to ascertain 


damages with reasonable certainty— 


Where the arrival of the floating whale factory and the “killer tugs” of a whale 
fishing company at their fishing grounds off San Clemente Island was delayed six 
days as the result of a collision between the floating whale factory and a tug boat, 
the company, in an action against the owner of the tug boat, was not entitled to an 
allowance of demurrage for the period of delay on the basis of the average daily 
catch from Dec. 19, the time of arrival in the fishing waters, to Dec. 30, or on the 


bas 





is of the average daily catch during the first six days of fishing, as shown by the 


evidence, where there was no evidence of previous fishing for whales in such waters, 


either by such company or any other company, since under such circumstances 
anticipated profits could not be ascertained with reasonable certainty and such 


evidence of the average daily catch during so short a period in untried waters was 
too uncertain, speculative and conjectural to be made the basis of a verdict for 


damages. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co, 


A. 9, No. 6341, July 22, 1931, 


», California Sea Products Co.; C. C. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Stock broker's basic bond—Loss of securities while subject to tran- 
sit risk—Delivery of stock certificate to purchaser by stock broker's messenger— 
Where stock brokers entrusted a certificate of stock to a messenger for delivery 
to the purchaser of the stock under a contract reserving in the stock brokers the 
tille until payment in full of the purchase price by cash or certified check, and 


the messenger, in accordance with 


instruction 


from the brokers, delivered the 


certificate and received from the purchaser a written receipt reserving title in 
the brokers until the price shall have been paid, and where the purchaser promptly 
upon the receipt of the certificate abandoned its office and absconded with the 
certificate, the loss sustained by the brokers was covered by a so-called “Broker's 
Basic Bond” by which a surety company had agreed to indemnify them from loss 
through larceny of property while subject to transit risk, since the purchaser, 


in obtaining possession of the certificate with a fraudulent 


intent to convert it, 


committed larceny, and since the larceny, by reason of the fraudulent intent. was 
consummated while the certificate was in the custody of the messenger prior to 


the termination of the transit 


risk.—Hanson et al. v. 


National Surety Co. (N. Y. 


Ct. Appls.) -6 U. S. Daily, 1326, Aug. 10, 1931. 


| Patents 


appeals—Injunction— 


PATENTS—Pleading and practice in Federal courts—Appeals to circuit court of 


After submission to master of question of whether new devices proposed by 


defendant 


court confirming report is appealable 
New York Rapid Transit Corp. 


are infringements, his report that there is no infringement is to all 
intents and purposes the same as though the matter of proposed changed construc- 
tion has been brought in by supplemental bill and injunction denied, and order of 
(28 U. 
(C. C. A. 2.) 


S. C. 227).—Cincinnati Car Co. v. 
6 U. S. Daily, 1326, Aug. 10, 1931. 


PATENTS—Articulated trains not infringed— 
Patent 1501325 to Elliott for Articulated Trains, claims 1, 3, 5 and 6 held not 


infringed. 


U. S. Daily, 1326, Aue. 10, 1931, 


Cincinnati Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit Corp. 


(C. C. A. 


A= 


Federal Taxation 


DIVIDENDS—Cash dividends and stock dividends distinguished— 
Evidence considered and held that the dividends involved were stock diviends and 
not cash dividends; the distribution was part of a plan by which the surplus earn- 
| ings would remain in the corporation and the shareholders would receive stock 
in equal amounts, and continue to hold their equal interests.—Jackson v. Commis- 


sioner. 


(C. C. A, 3.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1326, Aug. 10, 1931. 
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‘Government Seeks Review 





E 1326 


ases Filed 
On Docket of Supreme Court 





Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 

the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States,.in which printed petitions or statements have been 

led. 

7 Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 
the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Admiralty—Appceal—Right to + — oman aon 


review — Ef- 


fect of failure to obtain supersedeas on | f 
‘ ‘ . lamient | and operation of policy—Application o 
p> a from decree dismissing libel in woukd and contusiot claus 

Where libellant fatied to obtain super- | , Whether clause in limited accident policy 


insuring against bodily injuries, an death 
from such injuries, arising by accident to 
automobile, which provided that policy did 
not cover injuries of which there is no 
visible contusion or wound, relieved insurer 
of Mability under policy where insured met 


sedeas and gave bond only for costs on ap- 
peal from decree dismissing libel against 
dredge for repairs on ground of want of 
jurisdiction in admiralty, did such failure 
to obtain supersedeas, thereby releasing seiz- 
ure of vessel, render case moot and warrant 


smiss c > x shoule ellate his death by drowning when automobile 
an have "piaaee - furiediouonal tkeue — | he was driving ran into lake along highway, 
Canel Steel Works, Inc., v. One Drag Line and where there was admittedly no visible 
Dredge. etc No. 276: C. C. A. 5, cert. contusion or wound on body of insured.— 
(48 F. (2d) 212), — ; : | Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. gy 
Bee 3 s. 267-68; " . Sup. Ct. cert. or. 
Admiralty — Jurisdiction — Libel asserting | $°Ct: Nor. 267-88; ‘Tenn. Sup. Ct. cert. (AE 
lien for repairs against river dredge— | eae 


Insurance—Actions on _ policies—Costs—Fees 
of plaintiff's attorney— 

Whether attorney's fees were properly as- 
sessed against insurance company under 
Florida statute (sec. 6220, Comp. Gen. Laws 
Fla., 1927), providing that upon rendition of 


Whether admiralty court had jurisdiction 
of libel in rem, asserting lien for repairs, | 
against dredge engaged in levee construc- | 
tion on the Mississippi River, it being con- 
tended that, dredging outfit consisting in | 
part of scows, some of which were required 


to be moved or navigated to facilitate judgment against insurance company there 
dredging. the business of the entire outfit, shall be adjudged a reasonable sum as com- 
considered as a unit, was navigation, that | pensation for. plaintiff's attorney, where 
levees are necessary to navigability, and there is claimed to have been justification 


for insurance company's defense in suit on 


therefore that dredge was engaged in mari- 
g policy.—Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. 


time 


venture.—Canal Steel Works, Inc., v. > l wile ins. 
One Drag Line Dredge, etc., No. 276; C. C. | ¥ Barton, etc., No. 277: C. C. A. 5, cert. 
A. 5, cert. (48 F. (2d) 212). (June 2, 1931). 


(see Admiralty). 
Attorneys (see Insurance). 


Carriers—Carriage of passengers—Store op- 
erating elevators as common carrier— 
Whether commercial establishment in op-\ 

erating elevators for convenience of its 

customers and employes is a common car- 
rier as to such elevators, thus subjecting 
it to provisions of act of June 11, 1906 (34 | 


Insurance—Life insurance—Contract—Time of 
taking effect—Payment of premium—De- 
livery of policy—Authority of agent— 

| Where insured signed written application 

for life and accident policy on Jan. 11, but 

paid premium while in good health to solicit- 
ing agent on Jan. 22, policy was issued by 
home office on Jan. 19 and was in hands of 
general agent on Jan. 25, and insured was 
accidentally killed on Jan. 28 beforé policy 


Stat. 232) that every common carrier in was delivered to him, did policy become ef- 
District of Columbia shall be liable to its fective prior to death of insured, in view 
employes for damages which may result of provision of application that if premium 
from negligence of any of its employes. be not paid at time of application there 
Lineberry v. Woodward & Lothrop, Nos. 278- shall be no liability until policy be manu- 


79; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (50 F. (2d) 314). ally delivered to insured, and that if pre- 


mium be paid to agent at time of applica- 
tion, subject to provisions of policy, in- 
surance shall be effective from date of medi- 
cal examination, and in view of fact that 
soliciting agent was expressly authorized to 
collect premiums only when paid at time 
application was made or at time policy was 
delivered.—Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of 





Conspiracy — Prosecution — Evidence — Suf- 
ficiency—Uncorroborated testimony of co- 
conspirator— 

Where conviction of petitioner for con- 
spiracy was based entirely upon uncor- 
robated testimony of coconspirator who, on 


motion for new trial, admitted he was Calif. v. Barton, etc., No. 277; C. C. A. 5 
guilty of perjury at trial, was there sub- cert. (June 2, 1931). : ; i 
stantial evidence showing guilt of pe- | Insurance—Life Insurance—Double indem- 
titioner beyond reasonable doubt.—Engels- | nity for accidental death—Exception for 


berg v. United States, No. 280; C. C. A. 3, 


violation of law—Pr s ‘s elec- 
cert. (June 30, 1931). . 1 eres oon 


trocution pursuant to judgment of con- 
viction for murder as evidence under ex- 


Constitutional law—Due_ process—Civil ac- ception— ‘ ' 
tighecsdancsencClalnind lack of evi- Whether proof of insured’s electrocution 
dence to support judgment— pursuant to judgment of conviction for 

: ® : murder, entered after trial on plea of not 
Where, in action on limited acicdent in- 


guilty, constituted evidence in a subsequent 
civil suit, seeking double indemnity for 
accidental death under life insurance policy, 
of the guilt of, or commission by, the in- 
sured of the crime charged, and, therefore, 


surance policy, it was found that there was 
no wound or contusion on body of insured 
who met death by drowning, that policy 
contained Clause providing it did not cover 
injuries of which there is no visible wound 


. t of violation of law under an exception to 
or contusion, and that such clause Was the double indemnity clause —Diamend et 
valid and not repugnant to principal clause al. v. New York Life Ins. Co., No. 274; C. 
insuring against accidental bodily injuries, C. A. 7, cert. (June 19, 1931). 

did judgment of lower court that insurer Z ai ., 

was liable under policy, on ground that Insurance (see also Constitutional law). 


Internal ven (se pral Taxation), 
such clause was designed to prevent fraudu- Revenue e Federal Taxation 


intoxicating liquor (se ibition). 
lent claims and that it was not applicable | Maritime lean tone enmaley. ws 
since injury sustained was of such char- Mi 7 r ; : + heel : . 
Maste g |, 
acter as to preclude possibility of fraud, ster and servant—Liability for injuries to 


servant—Fellow servants—Saleswoman and 


constitute taking of insurer's property with- elevator operator. 
a J _ 


out due process.._Life & Casualty Ins. Co. 

of Tenn. v. Heathcott, Nos. 267-68: Tenn. Whether saleswoman and elevator op- 
Sup. Co., cert. (Apr. 4 and May 2, 1931) on were oe ere WN respect 
Constitutional law (see also Criminal law; Dee e eae es Sees. Seonree Sanineen 


Indictment and information; Post Office). | from employer for injuries sustained by res- 


: " son of alleged negligence of elevator op- 

Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Assess- erator.—Lineberry v. Woodward & Lothrop, 
ment and collection). Nos. 278-79; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (50 F. 

Costs (see Insurance). (2d) 314). 

Criminal law—Motion for new  trial— Master and servant—Liability for injuries to 
Grounds—Misconduct of jurors—Testi- servant—Scope of employment—Injuries 


mony of jurors—Admissibility— 
Whether, on motion for new trial, evi- 
dence consisting of testimony of two jurors 


sustained by saleswoman while about own 
affairs during lunch hour— 


Whether injuries to seleswoman, received 


that jury, while discussing case, considered while going from one floor to another in 
fact that defendant had not taken stand store's elevator during her lunch hour tn 
in his defense, and that such fact had company of a friend to make personal pur- 
weight with the two jurors in concluding chases and to assist friend in making pur- 
defendant was guilty, was admissible, in chases, such saleswoman at the time being 
view of rule that jurors will not generally | attired as a member of the general purchas- 
be heard to timpeach verdict by testifying ing public as required by store rule, were 
of their misconduct in jury room, where sustained within scope of employment, such 
such misconduct was allegedly violative of | as to make fellow servant rule applicable.— 
Federal Constitution and laws providing Lineberry v. Woodward & 


Lothrop, Nos. 


that no person shall be compelled in crim- cert. (50 F, (2d) 314). 


278-79; D. C. Ct. Appls., 
inal case to be witness against himself and 








that failure of defendant to testify shall New trial (see Criminal law). 

not create any presumption against him; Post Office—Mailable matter—Exclusion of 

and, if admissible, whether such evidence publication from mails—Determination as 

constituted sufficient basis for new trial. to non-mailable matter— 

Davis v. United States, No. 271; C. C. A. 5, Whether particular language of issue of 

cert. (47 F. (2d) 1071). Communist publication advocated or urged 

Criminal law (see also Conspiracy). treason, insurrection or forcible resistance 

Evidence (see Insurance). to any law of United States such as to war- 

Indictment and information—Proof and, | "82! order barring such’ issue from mail 
Variance—Variance between allegations ees 18 U 3 C. 334, 344 Gitlow, etc. Vv. 
and proof alely etc., No, 281; C. C. A, 2, cert. (49 F 
Whether affirmance on appeal of convic- jour ovens oe SEE oe , 

tion of petitioner for conspiracy to illegally ‘ost Cem ape matter—Exclusion of 

possess and sell intoxicating liquor under BRP EsePan for mail—Matter advocating 

evidence showing but one seller and one or urging treason, ete atutory provi- 


sion—Construction—Validity— 


Whether issue of Communist publication 
containing language, which, admittedly, may 


buyer and allegedly a single sale, on ground | 
that sale was made on credit by petitioner, 
as wholesaler, to retailer for purpose of re- 


sale. where seller claims that indictment “sow seeds of radicalism, propagate danger- 
did not allege such purpose, that evidence ous ideas and lead someone to action in the 
did not show seller knew buyer was pur- | future,” but which, allegedly, does not 
chasing for resale, and that. case was not | “urge to action” or incite to violence, is 


submitted to jury on such theory, denied to 
petitioner his constitutional right to be in- 
formed of accusation against him.—Engels- | 
berg v. United States, No. 280; C. C. A. S., | 


non-mailable within meaning of statute de- 
urging treason, insurrection or forcible re- 
Sistance to any law of the United States” 
(18 U. S. C. 344); and, if statute be con- 
strued to include such matter, whether such 
statute is unconstitutional as violative of 
freedom of speech and due process clauses 
of Federal constitution.—Gitlow, etc. v. 
Kiely, etc., No. 281: C. C. A. 2, cert. (49 F. 
(2d) 1077; no opinion) 
Prohibition—Offenses—Conspiracy 
and sell liquor—Sale by 
Single buyer on credit— 
Whether evidence showing 


cert. (June 30, 1931). 
Insurance—Accident insurance—Construction 


Of Tariff Ruling on Laces, 


New York, Aug. 8.—Frank Dow, Acting 
Commissioner of Customs, has forwarded 


to possess 
single seller to 


single sale of 


, ; : - : : liquor by one seller to one buyer on credit, 
a request to the Assistant Attorney Gen-| the lower court having found, allegedly 
|eral, in charge of customs litigation, here,! without support in indictment or evidence 
ithat an application be filed with the) that sale was made for purpose of resale 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, in) 894 that therewith was linked promise of 
is Sime sedeeSaciene ee ca ee a seller to procure protection for buyer, sus- 
Washington, for a review of a recent de-\ tains indictment, and conviction thereunder 
cision by the Customs Court ‘Abstract’ for conspiracy to illegally possess and sell 
16807) involving the tariff classification intoxicating liquor.Kngelsberg vy. United 
of certain princess laces. The lower court| Slates, No. 280; C. C. A. 3, cert, (June 30 

fixed duty at 75 per cent ad valorem, un- ae ae ; 
der paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1930. een - tate also Indictment and in- 
The Government will go before the appeal ahipsing c ariiaanat - Nat f 
» t i fownr of a a a a ea s ) — Carriage of goods — Nature o 
court in favor of the collector S assessm¢ nt liabilities—Damage to cargo during stor- 
at 90 per cent ad valorem, under the same age period prior to commencement of 

paragraph. voyage 

enieeneeiaes = a = Whether obligations and liabilities of 
steamship company and its vesesl as to 


damage to cargo sustained during the stor- 


'Tax on Lard Substitutes 


age period prior to commencement of 
ee . ‘ - 2 voyage of vessel were those of warehouse- 
| Is Tested in South Dakota man to be determined by State law or 
| those of shipowner to be determined by 
Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 8.| Maritime law.—Cleveland-Clifts Steamship 
‘ - f 4 Co. v. Cargill Grain Co., No. 273; Minn 

An injunction proceeding testing the Sup. ct. (235 N. W. 268) 
validity of the South Dakota tax of 5 Shipping—Carriage of goods—Statutory to 


cents per pound on lard substitutes has 
been started ia the Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit of that State. The plaintiff in the 
case is the Wesson Oil Co. The law im- 
posing the tax (H. 135) was passed at the 
1931 session of the State Lepislature and 
became effective July 1. 


exemption of vesseis owner from liability 
for loss or damage—Application Harter 
Act to damage to cargo during storage 
period prior to commencement of voyage— 
Whether exemptions contained in sec. 3 of 
Harter Act (46 U. S. C, 192) were applicable 
to relieve steamship company of liability for 
damage to cargo, allegediy due to its in- 
herent defect, which occurred during storage 


” AS | of cargo in vessel on Great Lakes prior to 
| commencement of voyage of such vessel 
Ruling on Peddler’s Tax | Cleveland-Clifts Steamship Co. v. Cargill 
6 3 : S | Grain Co., No. 273; Minn. Sup. Ct., cert 
Tae o ‘ (235_N. W. 268). 
In W ashington 9 tate Warehouseman (see Shipping) 
Otympta, Wasu., Aug. 8.) - FEDERAL TAXATION os 
| The only ex-service men entitled to an Assessment and collection — Suit against 


transferees—Statute of limitations— 


J 7 , 
Ven Whether suit against former stockholders 


exempt license under the Itinerant 


dors’ Act are Union veterans of the Civil, of corporation under ‘trust-fund’ doctrine 
War. The Washington Attorney General's. is an action to collect a tax and hence 
office has so advised the Director of Li- barred by statute of limitations applicable 
. . ~ to such ta when judgment had hbeen>re- 
censes of that State. covered against corporaiion and execution 
returned unsatisfied Fromme! Realty and 
‘ * nr * . and Investment Co. v. United States, No 
Gasoline Tax Injunction 275: CC. A. 2 cert. (50 F. (2d) 73). 


Gain or loss—Sales and exchanges—1921 Act— 

Where taxpayer who reported on cash basis 
disposed of certain shares of stock in 1921 
receiving therefor cash, notes and a bond 
due in later years. should notes and bond 
have been treated as equivalent of cash in 
computing 1921 tax, or should tax have been 
postponed until notes and bond were sold 
Corbett v. Comimssioner, No, 272; D. C. Ct. 
App., cert. (May 4, 1931). 


Sought in Sante Fe, N. M. 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., Aug. 8. 


An injunction proceeding testing the | 


|right of the City of Santa Fe to levy a 
|1-cent gasoline tax has been started by 
| the Continental Oil Co. 


Avriorrzep STATEMENTS PN 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UN 


claring non-mailable matter “advocating or 


Brrné 
1TEp States DalLy 


Onty Are Presenten Herery 


Method of Heilie 
Does Not Infringe 


« 


Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or) Train-car Patent 


| 


| inalaneiestiainad 


Appeal Held to Lie From Or- 
der Confirming Report 
. Which Found Changed 
Plans Would Not Infringe 


| New York, N. Y. 
THe CINCINNATI CAR COMPANY 
v. 

New York Rapip TRANSIT CORPORATION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from District Court for the East- 

ern District of New York. 

H. A. Tounmin Sr., H. A. TOULIN JR., coun- 
sel, and C. C. Dantets, solicitor, for 
plaintiff-appellant; Harry E. KNIGHT, 
Witt1am E. KnicuHt and Hersert H, 
KNIGHT, counsel for defendant- appellee. 

Before L. Hanp, Aucustus N. Hanp, and 
CuasE, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 


Cuase, Circuit Judge.—The patent in suit 
relates to a device for joining separate 
cars into articulated trains. In Cincinnati 
Car Co. v. New York Rapid Transit Cor- 
poration 35 Fed. (2d) 679, it was decided 
that the defendant had infringed the so- 
called trunnion claims (claims 1, 3, 5 and 
6) of the Elliot Patent No. 1501325 in op- 
erating its articulated trains in the manner 
in which the cars were joined together. 

Following this decision, the injunction was 
held in abeyance to permit the defendant 
to change the construction it was using so 
as to avoid further infringement of the 
above patent and to submit to the master 
for approval its new construction. 

Pursuant to this leave, two such pro- 
posals were submitted. The plaintiff ob- 
jected to the use of either as it believed 
that both infringed the patent. The de= 
cree provided for such submission as fole 
lows: 

11. That the defendant shall submit and 
furnish a sufficient showing to the Master 
of any substituted or other construction de- 


fendant may devise for use in its articulated 
trains in an effort to avoid further infringes 


ment; such submission of such further cone 
structions to be made at and when the same 
shall be installed or proposed by defendant 
to be installed by it, on its articulated raile 
way trains; and that if in the judgment of 
the Master such proposed or later adopted 
constructions shall also be infringements of 


any of the claims of any of the patents in 
sult, then the Master shall receive evidence 
,from both parties on said question of new 


infringements and shall make the appropriate 
findings on that issue as well as report on 
any recovery, as above provided, that plain- 
tiff may be entitled to with respect to any 
jand all of such new constructions—all for 
the purpose of avoiding delay in the final 
settlement of this case. 


| Appeal of Order 
The master found that neither of the 


substitutes infringed. His report was con- * 


firmed and this appeal was taken by the 
plaintiff from the District Court’s order 
of confirmation. 

At the hearing, it was suggested that 
the order was not appealable and we were 
later advised by counsel for the plaintiff 
that this view was adopted in the light 
of Marden v. Campbell, 67 Fed. 809; 
Library Bureau vy. Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co., 147 Fed. 245; Ex parte National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., 201 U. S. 156; 
However, the appeal has been argued and 
has not been withdrawn. We will not 
dismiss it if the order is appealable and 
it becomes necessary to consider that 
question at the outset. 

Section 129 of the Judicial Code as now 
amended (28 U. S. C. A. 227) provides 
for appeals when “an injunction is * * * 
refused, * * * by an interlocutory order 
|of decree, * * *.” This matter of pro- 
posed substitutes was not presented to 
the court by supplemental bill but in per- 
haps a more convenient way which had 
been foreseen and made possible by the 
part of the decree above quoted. The de- 
cision that the proposed substitutes do 
not infringe is to all intents and pur- 
posses the same as though the proposed 
changed construction had been brought 
in by supplemental bill and an injunction 
against their use denied. 


Decisions in Other Cases 


In Metzger v. Berlin et al., 194 Fed. 426 
the appealability of such an order was 
recognized though the practice was dis- 
approved as applied to the situation there 
presented. And in Bissell Carpet-Sweeper 
Co. v. Goshen Co., 72 Fed. 545, is to_be 
found a careful discussion of the subf®ct 
running to the conclusion that an appeal 
will lie on the merits. Moreover, in Kala- 
'mazoo Looseleaf Binder Co. vy. Proudfit 
Loose-Leaf Co. et al., 243 Fed. 895, the 
appeal was taken under circumstances 
exactly like the present case and was 
entertained, without comment, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Ex parte National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., supra, does not deny the right 
to appeal from such interlocutory 
order but confines the appeal to what is 
covered by the order and holds that a 
cross appeal which brings up the whole 
case may not be entertained. Library 
Bureau v. Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
supra., followed Marden & Campbell 
Printing-Press & Mfg. Co., supra, in 
which it was held that the right to ap- 
peal from an interlocutory decree was a 
privilege which need not be exercised and 
that such an appeal might be dismissed, 
'when the appellants so elected, without 
prejudice to the right to appeal from the 
final decree, It was likewise held that a 
cross appeal to bring up matters not cov- 
ered by the injunction would not lie. 

In the instant case, all that is embraced 
in the appeal pertains directly to the sub- 
Ject matter of the order; the facts were 
fully presented and considered below; the 
Whole record is before us and a decision 
which will dispose of this new controversy 
can be made now as well as later. We 
are of the opinion that such an appeal 
comes within 28 U. S. C. A. 227 and pro- 
ceed to consider the merits. 


Trunnion Construction 


As will be seen by referring to the orig- 
inal opinion of the court and the opinion 
on the motion for rehearing, 35 Fed. (2d) 
679 and 682, the trunnion construction of 
Elliott's Patent No. 1501325 was differen- 
tiated from the “usual construction” men- 
tioned by Rounds which was stated to be 
that of Gresley, Driggs, Raymond, Cooper 
and Jakobs. The patent was, indeed, ac- 
corded “some scope beyond the literal 
language of the claims” but it is quite 
apparent that the novelty found and gives 
effect as an advance over the prior art 
consisted in the independent trunnions 
which rested each in its own socket which 
was wholly a part of the truck so that 
both pull and thrust forces, as well as all 
| others, were transmitted first from one 
trunnion to the truck bolster socket and 
thence to the other trunnion. 


Differences Considered 


This construction also permitted selec- 
tive disengagements of either trunnion 
from the socket without disturbing the 
other. Thus a departure from Gresley 
and Rounds was observed and the patent 
held valid. The infringing device of the 
defendant differed from the Elliott patent 


in that the car ends directly co-acted 
to take up the thrusts but as the trun- 
nions* were entirely separate and both 





rested in one socket on the truck through 
which alone pulling forces could be trans- 
mitted from one to the other, the Elliott 
| departure from the prior art was held to 
have been appropriated 

In both of the proposed substitute de- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Insurance Chiefs Regulations Affect Leasing of Filling Stations 
And Other Business Methods 


Examinations, Underwriting , 


Practices, Uniform Rul- 
ings and Qualified Agents 
To Be Discussed 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 8.—The tentative 
program of the annual meeting of the 
National Conveniion of Insurance Com- 
missioners to be held at Portland, Oreg., 
Sept. 14 to 17, has just been announced 
by A. S. Caldwel!, secretary of the con- 
vention. Sessions will be held at the 
Multnomah Hotel. The following regarding 
the program was made available: 

At the first day's session the vice-presi- 
dent of the convention Charles D. Livings- 
ton, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, 
will respond to the address of welcome 
which is to be given by the Governor of 
Oregon or the Mayor of Portland. Follow- 
ing this will come the presidential address 
by the Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa, Jess G. Read, who is president of 
the organization. The annual report of 
the secretary-treasurer will also be pre- 
sented. 

To Discuss Examinations 

Also scheduled for the Sept. 14 session 
is an address on “Examinations of Insur- 
anc@Companies,” by the Connecticut Com- 
missioner, Howard P. Dunham. This will 
be discussed by Chairman W. A. Tarver of 
the Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and Harry W. Hanson, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Illinois. 

On Sept. 15 the convention will hear an 
acdress by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York, George S. Van Schaick, 
on “Some Phase’ of Underwriting Prac- 
tice,” followed by discussion led by the 
Superintendent of Insurance of Missouri, 
Joseph B. Thompson, and the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the District of 
Columbia, Herbert L. Davis. Another 
paper to be presented at this session will 
be “More Uniformity in Department Rul- 
ings” by Commissioner J. G. McQuarrie of 
Utah. This will be discussed by Super- 
intendent Charles T. Warner of the Ohio 
Insurance Department and Commissioner 
Charles F. Armstrong of Pennsylvania. 

Executive Session 

The morning session Sept. 16 will be 
executive to enable any commissioner pres- 
ent to bring up any subject for discussion 
f1. which he may be interested. An open 
session will be held in the afternoon when 
“Permanent and Total Disability Coverage 
fn Life Policies” will be the subject of an 
address by Commissioner Garfield W. 
Brown of Minnesota. This will be dis- 
cussed by Edgar C. Lawson, State Auditor 
and Insurance Commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia, and Merton L. Brown, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts. The fi- 
nal paper will be on the subject “Im- 
portance and Need of Properly Qualified 
Agents” by Superintendent Charles C. 
Greer of Alabama, to be discussed by Com- 
missioner R. C. Clark of Vermont and 
Commissioner John C. Kidd of Indiana. 

The final session Sept. 17 will be de- 
voted to committee reports and election 
o: officers for the next year. 


Name of Insurer 


Upheld by Court 


Use of ‘Standard’ Ruled to Be 
Not Confusing 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 8—In a suit 
brought by the Standard Accident In- 
surance Co. against the Standard Surety 
& Casualty Company to restrain the de- 
fendant from using its corporate name 
or any other name containing the word 
“Standard” on the ground that such use 
would constitute unfair competition, 
Judge Frank J. Coleman of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Aug. 4 handed 
down a decree for the defendant 

Judge Coleman pointed out that 
plaintiff company was organized in 1884 
and adopted its present name in 1908 
The defendant company was incorporated 
in New York in 1928 by the same interests 
who had nine years earlier organized the 
Standard Insurance Co. of New York, a 
fire insurance company. There was no 
intent to trade upon the plaintiff's good 
will, it was held. 

Pointing out that the names of the two 
companies are similar, Judge Coleman 
held, however, that the system employed 
by the casualty and surety companies in 
obtaining business does not lead to con- 
fusion on the part of the general public 
as in the case of life insurance. While 
there has been some confusion. princi- 
pally involving misdirected or misdelivered 
mail, the court declared that in no case 
did the confusion result in a loss of busi- 
ness to the plaintiff. 

A “much stronger showing than pre- 
sented in this case” would be necessary 
to entitle the plaintiff to “appropriate to 
its exclusive use so common and desirable 


the 


a word as ‘Standard,’” Judge Coleman 
ruled. 
The full text of the opinion will be 


printed in an early issue, 


Train Device Not Infringed 
By Proposed Construction 


[Continued from Page 4.} 

vices, the defendant has gone back to 
Gresley for its trunnion § construction. 
These proposed devices are alike except 
for the insertion of a king bolt in one 
to take the place of a pivot key in the 
other, Either king bolt or pivot key pro- 
vides whatever is necessary on that score 
for satisfactory operation and the king 
bolt construction is proposed merely to 
bring the device seemingly nearer to Gres- 
ley who used a king bolt. There is no real 
difference between the two proposed con- 
structions in respect to infringement of 
the Elliott patent because one uses a king 
bolt and the other a pivot key to do the 
same thing, and, if one proposal infringes, 
the other does also. Conversely, if one 
does not infringe neither does the other 
and we shall take no more time to dis- 
tinguish between the two proposed substi- 
tutes but treat them hereatter for the pur- 
poses of this case as one. 

As shown upon the argument, the pro- 
posed device has a changed left-hand 
trunnion while the other remains in 
the infringing structure It is obvious 
that either trunnion could have been 
changed and that the selection of 
appears to be at the left hand was only 
a matter of choice. Instead of having two 
independent trunnions now resting in a 
socket on the truck bolster, the left-hand 
trunnion has been placed in a cup-like 
extension made integral with it 

Construction Described 

This cup has a convex outside under- 
surface which fits into the truck socket 
and has a suitable central opening for the 
reception of the pivot key or king bolt 
when one is used. Into the cup is placed 
the second trunnion. The result is that 
all forces are transmitted to and from 


as 


what? 


Trade practice rules for the petroleum 
industry. dealing both with practices held 
by the Federal Trade Commission to be 
law violations and with unethical prac- 
tices condemned by the trade., have been 
accepted by the industry following recon- 
sideration and revision by the Commis- 


sion, the Commission announced as of 
Aug. 10. 
Among the practices disapproved are 


lending or leasing of pumps and other 
equipment, substitution of grades of prod- 


ucts, use of lotteries, leasing of filling 
stations, and construction of equipment 
for retailers. 


The Commission’s announcement, incor- 
porating its statement to the industry, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
(Aug. 10) makes public its action on the 
trade practice conference rules of the na- 
tional petroleum industry, the industry 
having accepted the Commission's action. 
The rules were divided into two groups. 
Those in the first group were approved 
by the Commission, as relating to prac- 
tices held to be law violations, while those 
in the second group were accepted as ex- 
pressions of the trade. 

On reconsidering these rules the Com- 
mission rescinded former Rules 4 and 7, 
Group I, as published July 25, 1929, but 
substituted for them the rules now num- 
bered 3 and 6, Group I. The Commission 
amended former Rule 2, Group I, cover- 
ing leasing of filling stations, and trans- 
ferred it to Group II as Rule A. 

The remaining Group I rules, as pub- 
lished July 25, 1929, were reaffirmed by 
the Commission. They pertain to the fol- 
lowing practices: Loaning or leasing gas- 
oline pumps; painting over signs of 
another company as related to breach of 
contract; inducing breach of contract; 
substitution of grades of refined products; 
lotteries; and selling goods below cost with 
the intent of injuring a competitor 

Group II rules, as previously published, 
vere reaffirmed and accepted as expres- 
sions of the trade following amendment 
ot former Rule 17 regarding posted prices. 
The latter rule, as amended, is now 
Rule K. 

Group II rules cover, among others, such 
subjects as leasing filling stations; leas- 
ing storage equipment to airports: installa- 
tion costs: construction of driveways, 
greasing pits and other gas station equip- 
ment for retailers: and loaning adver- 
tising devices to tank car buyers and dis- 
tributors. 

Commissioners Hunt and Ferguson voted 
in the negative and dissented to the ac- 


tion of the Commission whereby it re-| 
scinded its action of Jan. 30, 1931 ‘an-| 
nounced in press release Feb. 3, 1931). 


They voted in the negative and dissented 
as to the further action of the Commission 
on the petroleum industry rules, except 
that they were in favor of standard Group 
I rules and that Mr. Hunt voted in favor 
of Rule 6, Group 1 (now Rule 5, Group I) 
relating to lotteries. 

The Commission's statement to the pe- | 
troleum industry in full text follows: | 

A Trade Practice Conference for the | 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products Indus- | 
try was held in the Statler Hotel, St 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 11, 1929, under the direc- | 
tion of Commissioner Edgar A. McCul- 
loch, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
assisted »y M. Markham Flannery, Direc- 
tor of Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that between 95 per 
cent and 97 per cent of the refining in- 
dustry of the United States was present or 
represented at the conference 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the conference discussed and 
adopted 21 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. | 

The Commission, upon reconsidering 
the rules previously approved for this in- 
dustry, rescinded former rules 4 and 7, | 


Missouri Insurance 
Company Examined 


Continental Life Insurance Co. 
Has $510,795 Surplus | 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 8 
The Continental Life Insurance Co. of | 
St. Louis had a surplus of $540,795 as of | 
May 31, 1930, it is shown in the report of 
the convention examination of the com- 
pany, recently completed by examiners | 
representing 10 States and just made pub- | 
lic by the Missouri Insurance Department 
The life department of the compan) 
showed a surplus of $752,219 while the 
accident and health department had a 
deficit of $211,424 | 
The company is capitalized at $500,000 
with 100,000 shares outstanding, the re- 
port stated. Of these 50,658 shares are 


held by the Continental Securities and 
Holding Co. 
The report discloses that on May 13, 


1930, the board of directors of the com- 
pany agreed to sell an undivided half 
interest in its new office building to the 


Grand National Bank. ‘The sale was 
consummated May 14, 1930, but was re-} 
scinded May 29, 1930. A lease to the} 
bank covering the ground floor and part | 
of the basement is proposed but has not | 
been executed, it is shown. 

The total estimated ultimate cost of 
the new office is placed at $2,153,579 by 
the examiners. The building will be re- 
quired to yield, at the rate of 3'z per 
cent per annum, a net income somewhat 


in excess of $75,000 after deducting all | 
charges for taxes, maintenance and re- 
pairs, operation and depreciation, it was | 
stated. | 

The company’s investment in the build- 
ing will represent nearly 2.4 times its 
combined capital and surplus, the report 
stated. “This large investment of the 
corporate funds in a single property is 
one of the outstanding features of the 
company's financial operations during the 
period under review, and while it too 
early to predict ultimate financial re- 
sults, your examiners recognize that the 
property will for some time to come be 
productive in a limited sense only,” the 
examiners said. 


is 





ber. So what distinguished Elliott from 
Gresley in respect to the independent 
socket action on each trunnion separately | 
has been done away with and the defend- 
ant proposes to use Gresley modified by 
its coacting car-end feature, which absorbs 
the thrusts Gresley took through the whole | 
of his trunnions 

Thus the defendant now proposes to use | 
its device which was held to in- | 
it with another part so 
the cars are articulated, and 


part of 
fringe, but to 
changed that 


use 


trunnion which makes the functional dif- 
ference, and the trunnion might otherwise 
be in any suitable shape, provided only it 
is made integral with the cup. If there 
are no manufacturing or installation dif- 


so operate, im accordance with Greslcy | 
and not with Elliott. Indecd, it is quite | 
immaterial that the old left-hand trun- | 
nion was changed only by the addition of | 
the cup. It is the cup-like end of the | 

| 


the second trunnion directly from or to the; ficulties to prevent, the left-hand trunnion 


trunnion with the cup-shaped extension 
without first going through the socket 
which acts only as the supporting mem- 


‘ 


with its cup-shaped extension might be 
cast in one piece, 


Order affirmed, 


Group I, as published July 25, 1929, sub- 
stituting therefor rules 3 and 6, Group I, 
herein. Former rule 2, Group I, after 
amendment, was transferred to Group II 
as Rule “A.” The remaining Group I! 
rules, as published July 25, 1929, were re- 
affirmed by the Commission. Group II 
rules, as previously published, after 
amendment to former rule 17, were re- 
affirmed and accepted as expressions of 
the trade. The rules in Group I the Com- 
mission has approved; those in Group II 
are accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission directed the inclusion of 
the preamble which precedes Group II 
rules herein. 

It was further directed by the Com- 
mission that notices to the industry and 
to the public contain the statement that 
Commissioners Hunt and Ferguson voted 
in the negative and dissented to the ac- 
tion of the Commission whereby it re- 
scinded its action of Jan. 30, 1931 (public 
release of Feb. 3, 1931), and as to the 
further action of the Commission upon 
the conference rules of the petroleum in- 
dustry, except that they were in favor of 
standard Group I rules and that Mr. Hunt 
voted in favor of rule 6, Group I (now 
rule 5, Group I) relating to lotteries. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 

Group I.—Rule 1. (Formerly 
see also Rule B, Group II): 

The practice of loaning or leasing gaso- 
line pumps, tanks, and other equipment is 
unsound and economic, and should be 
discontinued at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, consistent with existing conditions. 
Until such time as this situation can be 
brought about, and only in those States 
in which the practice is now observed, 
gasoline or kerosene pumps and tanks, 
motor oil equipment and grease outfits 
(the grease outfits not exceeding in cost 
$50 each) may be loaned or leased for 
the exclusive storage and handling of the 
products of the lender or lessor, but the 
borrower or lessee shall not be prohibited 
from hendling in other equipment the 
products of another supplier. Where no 
e§uipment is at present installed by any! 


Rule 1; 














company, or where additional equipment 
may be added to existing locations, the 
borrower or lessee shall be required to pay4 
for. the installation of each loaned or 
leased equipment the actual cost of in-| 
stalling said equipment, and for this pur- 
pose shall make a cash deposit of at least 
$100 in advance for each underground 
unit to be installed, and shall pay, as or) 
when due,.all privilege taxes attaching be- 
cause of the installation or maintenance of 
such equipment.” 

(Note by Commission: That part of this 
rule which relates to handling, by the bor- 
rower of equipment, of,the products of 
& supplier other than those of the lender 
of the equipment is approved as a Group 
I rule—the other portions of the rule be-| 
ing treated, independently, as belonging 
ir Group II.) 

Rule 2 (formerly Rule 3): 

“No company shall paint over any sign | 
or colors of another company until it has 
communicated with the company whose 
signs or colors are involved, inquiring 
whether or not the latter company has 
any written contract which would be vio- 
lated by the proposed painting. The lat- 
ter company shall respond promptly, giv- 
ing the information requested; and if it 
holds a contract which would be violated, 
shall offer to submit it for inspection at 
its office. If the contract so submitted 
discloses that the proposed painting would 
constitute a breach of the contract, the 
painting shall not be done.” 

Rule 3 (formerly Rule 4): 
mission substituted and approved the fol- 
lowing for Rule 4, Group I, as published 
July 25, 1929: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- 
ing. injuring, or embarrassing competitors 
in their business, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 4. (formerly rule 5): 

“All above-ground equipment for refined 
products shall bear in a conspicuous place 
the name or trade mark of the owner or 
lessor, and no refiner, distributor, jobber, 
wholesaler or retailer shall knowingly de- 
liver into such equipment any _ refined 
product other than the brand designated, 
or in any way be a party to the sub- 
stitution of one grade or brand of re- 
fined products for another.” 

Rule 5. ‘fomerly rule 6): 

“Lotteries, prizes, wheels of fortune, 
and or other games of chance shall not 
be used in connection with the sales of 
gasoline or motor oils.” 

Rule 6. ‘formerly rule 7): The Com- 
mission substituted and approved the fol- 
lowing for Rule 7, Group I, as published 
July 25, 1929: 


“The selling of goods below cost with: 


THEY’RE MILDER... 
and THEY TASTE BETTER 


Pa 


@ 1931, Licczrr & Mrzas Tosacco Co. 


| acquired at 


The Com- |; 


DaILy 


the intent and with the effect of injuring 
& competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

(The following rules of Group II are 
adopted by the conference and accepted 
by the Federal Trade Commission as ex- 
pressions of thé trade. The industry and 
each person signing these rules agree that 
said rules shall not be carried out in such 
& manner or used in any way so as to 
substantially lessen competition or unduly 
restrain trade, or tend to create a 
monopoly.) 

Group II.—Rule A (formerly Rule 2): 

“Refining companies, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and or jobbers may acquire by 
bona fide leases or subleases, service and 
filling stations or sites for same, and such 
stations and or sites may be leased or 
licensed by such company to dealers for 
the purpose of distributing its products. 
Such stations and/or sites shall not be 
one rental and then sub- 
leased or licensed at a reduced rental for 
the purpose of secret rebating. In the 
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INSURANCE 


to existing structure or facilities; nor fur- 
nish or loan air compressors, greasing 
lifts or racks, or other things of value 
except equipment stated in Rule 1 hereof, 
nor bear any part of the expense of con- | 
struction work on the premises of re-| 
Sellers, nor loan money for the same.” 
Rule E. (formerly Rule 11): “No equip- 
ment except trade marked pump globes 


jand other standard advertising shall be 


event the company makes improvements | 


to such properties prior to 
same, such sublease shall provide in addi- 
tion for reasonable return upon the cost 
of such improvements, in order that the 
transaction may’ not result in secret re- 
bating.” 

Rule B. (formerly rule 8): 

“On account of the special nature of 
service required in supplying petroleum 
products to airports, 
storage equipment of any kind shall be 
leased, loaned, or otherwise furnished, to 
airport operators or resellers of petroleum 


products, export at full cost, including 
cost of equipment and storage installa- 
tion.” 

Rule C. (formerly rule 9): 


“A lender or lessor of equipment shall 
neither extend credit to the borrower or 
lessor for installation costs, nor advance 
money to him to cover payment of priv- 
ilege taxes, or any other expense in any 
loaned or leased equipment. 

“It is not the intention of rule 1, and 
Rule C ‘formerly rule 9), to require the 
payment of installation costs from the 
borrower or lessee for exchanges and /or 
substitution in existing equipment on lo- 
cations where gasoline, kerosene or lubri- 
cating oils are being sold upon the date 
of the Federal Trade Commission's ap- 
proval of this code. The privilege of 
exchange or substitution of equipment is 
declared to extend to all dealers not 
merely to the original lenders.” 

Rule D. (formerly Rule 10): “Except as 
may be provided in Rule A ‘(formerly Rule 
2), refiners, wholesalers, distributor and /or 
jobbers shall not construct for retailers 


subleasing | 


no dispensing or | 


any driveways, canopies, sheds, greasing | 


pits, building or other structures; do 
painting other than their standard signs 
or loaned equipment; make improvements 











leaned to tank car buyers and _ or distribu- 
tors.” 


Rule F 
distributors, 


(formerly Rule 12): “Refiners 
jobbers, and or wholesalers 
shall not pay rentals or make any al- 
lowance for the privilege of installing 
pumps and tanks, or for displaying adver- 
tising on premises where refined products 
are sold.” 


Rule G. (formerly Rule 13): “Refiners 
Cistributors, jobbers, and/or wholesalers 
shall not rent from any dealer or con- 
sumer any delivery equipment, and shall 
not purchase from any dealer or consumer 
any delivery equipment for more than its 
actual value.” 

Rule H. ‘formerly Rule 14): 

“Refining companies, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and or jobbers may own service 
and filling stations or sites for same, and 
may lease such stations and or sites to 
dealers for purposes of distributing its 
products, provided that such leases shall 
stipulate for a reasonable return to the 
Icssor upon the then fair value of the 
property for filling station purposes.” 

Rule I. (formerly Rule 15): 

“Gasoline shall not be sold from tank 
wagons or trucks to other motor vehicles 
except in emergency cases.” 

Rule J. ‘formerly Rule 16): 

“No oil or other thing of value shall be 
given away, or special inducement granted, 
on openin”™ days, special sale days, or other 
occasions.” 

Rule K. ‘formerly Rule 17): 

“All refiners, distributors, jobbers, and 
wholesalers shall conspicuously post, at 
each point from which they make de- 
livery, the several posted prices of gaso- 
line and kerosene for each class of de- 
livery for such deliveries at the time of 
delivery 

“Retailers and other operators serving 
consumers through service stations 
garages, curb pumps, or pumps located at 
bulk plants, shall conspicuously post, at 
the place from which delivery is made, 
prices at which gasoline, kerosene, and 
motor oils are sold. 

“No seller shall make any deviation from 


his posted prices (whether wholesale or 
retail) by means of secret rebates, al- 
lowances, bonuses, concessions, benefits, 


unusual credits, scrip books, or any plan, 
device or other scheme which may di- 
rectly or indirectly permit the buyer to 
obtain gasoline or kerosene at a lower 
net cost to him. 

“Commercial accounts, whether for de- 
livery at service stations or otherwise, 


Good. 


theyve got to be good ! 
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Town in Indiana 
Plans to Acquire 
Electric System 


Would Take Over Distribu- 
tion Lines and Have Pres- 


ent Owner Furnish Power 
At Wholesale 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 8. 


The town of North Manchester has filed 
with the Public Service Commission a 
petition for permission to take over the 
electric distribution system of the North- 
ern Indiana Power Co. within the town, 
where there is no generating plant, and 
purchase electricity from the power com- 
pany at the city limits. 

It is the first petition of the kind ever 
filed with the Indiana Commission, ac- 
cording to Secretary Fred I. King. 

The plan of the North Manchester au- 
thorities, it was explained ,by the town at- 
torney, John F. Kelton, is to take over 
and operate the existing distribution lines 
until such time as the town may choose 
to construct its own generating plant. 
The purchase would be financed by the is- 
suance of bonds secured by the property 
acquired, and the bonds and _ interest 
would be paid by revenues from the sale 
of energy. 


Commissioner Harry K. Cuthbertson 
stated orally that he believed the utility 
law contemplates taking over such power 
lines in the same manner as a municipality 
is authorized to acquire local generating 
plants. The Commission, he said, could 
require the power company owning the 
so-called “power loop” in the vicinity to 


— 


sell electricity to the municipality at 
wholesale prices. 
Mr. Cuthbertson, however, added that 


before the Commission can act, the neces- 
sity for such a purchase by the munici- 
pality must be passed upon favorably by 
the circuit court. 





may be recognized as an exception to 
this rule in sections where they are now 
in vogue, but shall apply only to written 
contracts for charge accounts.” 

Rule L (formerly Rule 18): 

“The practice of making deliveries of 
gasoline at refineries or wholesale plants 
into tank wagons or trucks operated by 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


No false alarm about Chesterfields. MILDER and 
PURER! You can smoke as many as you like. 
The best tobacco that money can buy —the 
purest cigarette paper made. 
Aged right, blended right, rolled right. Chester- 
fields are made to smoke milder and to taste better. 
That’s why more and more smokers are finding 


in Chesterfield the best cigarette made. 


aeve 


FIREMEN 


{IN THE U.S.A] 


“a 


AT THE TAP OF 
THE GONG 


516,363 


Spring to action, 
ready for anything! 


“Go—we've got to 
Off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Off to 
nobody knows what 
dangers. Good— 
we'll say they're 


these fearless men! 
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Buffalo Becomes 
Leading Port for 


Handling of Grain. 





| 
| 


City Is Greatest Milling Cen-| 
ter in the World, Says 
Shipping Board in New| 








FINANCE 


rports Proposed 
By Cities Listed 


me 


Reports Made to Department 
Of Commerce Give Status 
Of Projects 


For the week ended Aug. 6, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, has received information to the 
effect that the following cities propose the 
establishment of airports: 


Municipal airports: Dolores, Walsen- | 

» ‘ | burg, Colo.; Dawson, Ga.; Sedalia, Mo.; 

Report on Its Harbor | Burns, Oreg. Private airport: Jenny 
gear | Lake, Wyo. 


Buffalo, N. Y., with a total waterfront- The municipalities which follow should 
age of 37'+ miles, two-thirds of which is| be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
developed, has become not only the great- |} ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 


est grain distributing port in the United} 5, as the cities in question have estab- 


States, but the leading flour milling center/| lished the airports or the projects have } 


ir the world, it is asserted in a report| been indefinitely postponed. 

just issued by the United States Ship-| Established: Miami, Okla.; Pendleton, 

ping Board, the Board announced as of | Oreg.; Scranton, Pa.; Trenton, Tenn. 

Aug. 10. | Indefinitely postponed: Titusville, Pa.; 
The port boasts 21 waterfront grain | Cleveland, Tenn.—I/ssued by the Depart- 


elevators, with an aggregate storage capac- | ment of Commerce. 
ity of 41,988,000 bushels, and 99 piers, —_—_____- Pl tantra 
docks and other facilities available to 0 er: ti o R 
commerce. Buffalo ranks second among , . 
the Great Lakes ports in tonnage of water- p a ne evenues 
borne commerce, being surpassed only by ” e 
the twin ports of Duluth-Superior. The | Of M R | « d 
statement of the Board follows in full text: | 7 ajor al roa S 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor of the United | ‘Ye 
States Shipping Board today (Aug. 10); D { S M | ‘ 
announced that the Bureau of Operations rop or 1X ont 1S 


ot the Shipping Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 





ment have just published a new work on 
the Port of Buffalo, constituting the first 
of a series of publications which are to 
be brought out on the principal ports of 
the Great Lakes and their connecting 
channels. 

Description of Port 


This initial volume of the “Lake Series 
Reports,” similar in scope and general 
treatment to the series previously pub- 
lished on the seaports of the United States 
and its possessions, also issued by the 
Shipping Board and War Department, 
contains detailed information regarding 
the physical facilities of the port of Buf- 
falo, as well as economic and commercial 
details, such as port organization and prac- 
tices, regulations governing the movement 
of ships and goods, port dues and charges. 
water and rail connections, and character 
and commerce of hinterland. The report 
consists of 161 pages, is illustrated with 
original maps, charts, diagrams and pho- 
tegraphs, and contains tabular data show- 
ing the more important commodity move- 
ments by ports of origin and destination. 

Buffalo, located as it is at the foot 
of the Great Lakes, where cheap trans- 
portation is afforded on grain, and in 
close proximity to a practically inexhaus- 
tible supply of power, as well as to a 
vast consuming area, has become, the 
report shows, not only the greatest grain 
distributing port in the United States. 
but the leading flour milling center of 
the world. The port boasts, among other 
asscts, 21 waterfront grain elevators, with 
an aggregate storage capacity of 41,988,- 
000 bushels, these elevators being neces- 
Sary to handle the tremendous flow of 
grain from the head of the lakes. 


Advantages of Location 
In treating of the grain movement 


through the port, the new votume points Rajiw: 


out that while traffic in this commodity 
on the Great Lakes is highly competi- 
tive among the numerous lake ports, and 
while it is possible that grain moves to 
Buffalo because of preferential rates, 
there are still other factors which enter 
into the situation and which appear to 
outweigh the rate element. Among these 
are the extensive elevator and “afioat” 
storage facilitics, the modern transfer ele- 
vators, accessibility to the port of New 
York, and the several modern flour mills 
which alone convert many million bushels 
of grain into flour and other products each 
year. 

The 
renks 


new report reveals that 
second among the ports of the 
Great Lakes in the tonnage of water- 
borne commerce, being surpassed only by 
the twin ports of Duluth-Superior. The 
major part of the port’s commerce con- 
sisting of bulk commodities such as iron 
ore, grain, limestone and coal, is handled 
in vessels especially designed for this class 
of traffic. Vessels enter Buffalo loaded 
with iron ore, grain and limestone, re- 
ceived at upper lake parts, and for the 
most part take on coal for the return 
voyage. 

Buffalo has a total water frontage of 
about 37'; miles, approximately two-thirds 
o. which is developed. There is a depth 
of water of about 21 feet along the greater 
part of this frontage. The 99 piers, 
wharves and docks and other facilities 
available to commerce and shipping are 
capable of supporting an even larger vol- 
ume of tonnage than that now handled. 


Gateway to the West 

For many years, according to the report, 
the Niagara frontier, which includes 
Buffalo and Buffalo rate points, has been 
one of the principal, if not the principal, 
gateway to the West. It is here that the 
rails of the eastern trunklines meet the 
lake carriers’ most easterly port, as well as 
the rails of the American and Canadian |, 


Buffalo 


Uncollectible railway 


Earnings of Class I Carriers 
In 1931 Are Compared 
With Figures for Same 
Period Last Year 

Class I railroads in the United States 
earned $2,187,437,435 in railway operating 
revenues during the first six months of 
the current year as compared with $2,- 

692,255,942 during the corresponding pe- 

riod of 1930, according to a tabulation 


made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Aug. 8. 


The tabulation follows in full text: 





1931 1930 
Average number of 
miles operated 242,840.41 242,714.11 
Revenues: 
Freight ...........$1,673,781,494 $2,042,492,697 
PASSENBEr .....005. 292,163,226 380,786,927 
BNOLS, 4.6 nb dasin bane 52,506,312 55,499,854 
Express Cera ee eee 46,162,533 60,933,579 
All other trans- 
portation ....... 73,000,504 90,291,718 
Incidental ........ . 45,648,234 57,649,202 
Joint facility—Cr.. 5,803,738 2 
Joint facility—Dr. . 1,628,606 
Railway operat- 
ing revenue .. 2,187,437,435 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of 
Way and_= struc- 
ture vabenes -. 288,090,526 375,703,238 
Maintenance of 
equipment ...... 441,497,751 546,145,752 
TYGIRO . icsss:s ea 60,671,906 66,700,864 
Transportation 814,148,878 965,603,696 
Miscellaneous op- 
erations re 21,840,972 27,323,656 
General "93,966,923 98,761,837 


Transportation for 


investment Cr. 3,442,766 6,290,643 
Railway oper- 
ating ex- 

penses ; 1,716,774,190 2,073,948,400 
Net ‘venue - from 





railw 





470,663,245 
164,738,626 


operations 


y 618,307,542 
tax accruals 


180,298,589 





revenues aninents @ 379,038 514,953 
Railway operat- 

ing income 305,545,581 437,494,000 

Equipment rents 

Dr. balance ....... 51,490,981 47,329,842 
Joint facility rent— 

TaP. MRIANCE. ...0..66 15,504,460 12,784,946 
Net railway op- 

erating income 238,550,140 377,379,212 


Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent) 


Rail Plea Retuscd 
On Grape Juice Rate 


78.48 77.03 


Proposal for Increase on One- 
day Notice Denied 


Proposal of railroads serving California 
to increase the freight rates applicable on 
shipments of grape juice, including con- 
centrated grape juice, in earthenware and 
glass, packed in boxes and in metal con- 
tainers and bulk in barrels, on one day’s 
notice, was denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Aug. 8. (Sixth Section 
application No. 2814.) 

The shipments involved are those from 
California to Colorado common points 
and to Illinois and central territory. The 
railroads some time ago voluntarily re- 
duced the grape juice rates to a level with 
certain rates proposed on canned goods. 

The Commission, however, upon protest 
of interested parties suspended the canned 
goods rates but let the grape juice rates 
remain at the lower level of 90 cents per 
100 pounds. The canned goods rates con- 
tinued at $1.05 to central territory and 98 
cents to Colorado common points. 

The railroads through their agent, H. 
G. Toll advised the Commission that if 
the canned goods rates were not to be 
allowed to remain at the lower level they 





| in 


' keting. 
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Recent Developments in Trade, Finance, Commerce and 
Manufacturing Are Reviewed in Weekly Survey Issued by 





ECENT developments in business and it 


J 





ndustrial conditions in foreign nations are 


The Department of Commerce 





{reported and the effect of the restriction 


reviewed in the weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The survey is based on reports to the Department from its trade com- 
missioners abroad. The survey follows in full text: . 
+ 


Argentina 

Argentina—Exports during the week 
ended Aug. 1 continued heavy but im- 
ports were weak. Peso exchange weak- 
ened at the end of the week und busi- 
ness conditions dull. The amount of gold 
the Caja de Conversion amounts to 
313,900,000 gold pesos and in the Argen- 
tine Legations to 19,600,000 gold pesos. 
Customhouse receipts from Jan, 1 to July 
29, 1931, were 19,700,000 paper pesos ivss 
than last year. The Soviet Amtorg Trad- 


ton £E1,451,280) as compared with £F2,- 
771,840 and £E2,526,880 (cotton £E1,822,650) 
}in May, 1930. For the first five months 
}of 1931 the decline in imports was 46 
per cent and in exports 31 per cent from 
the previous year, with the adverse bal- 
ance totaling £E1,228,500 as against £E7,- 
089,000 in the corresponding period of 
1930. Imports totaled £E12,765,900 and ex- 
ports £E11,537,400, as compared with 
£E23,751,500 and £E16,662,500, respectively, 


: cetera ate ; as fe ae in the first five months of 1930. The 
ae a or tae cies cea ae i. om decline in exports was due chiefly to the 
ts DSS Be eens SRE Aes 2s decrease in shipments and lower -price of 
Bolivia cotton, which totaled £E8,024,100 in the) 


first five months of 1931 as compared with 


Bolivia—Business conditions in Bolivia ¢~12,986,100 in the same period of 1930. 


during July continued generally depressed 


with no immediate prospects of improve- Greece 


programs in tin and zinc being still uncer- 
tain. The iron and steel industries have 
remained featureless, and coal very de- 
pressed. Some slight improvement has 
been reported in gencral engineering. 
Hardware sales to the empire are re- 
ported to be on a much lower scale than 
in 1930. The chemical trade has been 
fairly steady with gradual improvement 
anticipated although present buying is con- 
fined largely to current requirements. 
Rubber remains unsettled with restric- 


tion possibilities still being discussed but! 


generally believed unlikely. The motor 
trade has been sluggish, except for the 
“baby” types which are moving fairly 
well. Standard Motors have announced 
a new 9 H. P. car and several other manu- 
facturers are expected to introduce new 
models in this field. 
commercial vehicles has been slackening 


and the sale of omnibuses has been re-| 


tarded by restrictions 
traffic commissioners. 


imposed by the 


The demand for! 


ment. Merchants are not placing orders 
and importing and wholesale firms are 
reducing stocks. Agents of foreign manu- 
facturers are showing little interest in 
accepting new representations or taking 
on new lines. The general fecling is one 
of extreme caution and _ retrenchment. 
Exports of tin during July totaled 2,- 
900,000 kilograms. Legal reserves of the 
Central Bynk as of July 4 were 24,700,- 
000 bdlivianos and cash reserves amounted 


to 29,300,000 bolivianos. Total deposits 
were 7,800,000 bolivianos. 

‘ Brazil 
Brazil—Business conditions continue 


dull and the political situation quiet in 
both Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Ex- 
change opened at 13 milreis 380 reis and 
closed at 14 milreis 500 reis, the average 
for the week being 14 milreis 310 reis to 
the dollar. Coffee shipments from both 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos were light and 
prices unchanged. A decree has been is- 
sued giving foreigners with 10 years’ resi- 
dence in Brazil the same employment priv- 
ileges as natives. Executive aceptance of 
the Niemeyer report is expected soon, 
(The statement included in the monthly 


economic cable appearing in Commerce 
Reports of Aug. 3, “Cotton exports 
through May amounted to 2.644 tons” 


should have read: “Cotton exports from 
January through May amounted to 12,299 
tons.) 

Canada 

Canada.—A further decline in Winnipeg 
wheat prices to 53 cents for No. 1 Northern 
on July 31 was the feature of the Cana- 
dian situation during the week ended 
Aug 1. General trade continues dull with 
no promise of eariy improvement. A some- 
what firmer price tendency is reported in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec with 
foodstuffs higher and good volume in re- 
tail clothing and dry goods. Specialties 
are selling well there and the same de- 
velopment is noted in the Prairie Prov- 
inces where trade otherwise continues 
very depressed. 

Ontario paint business is spotty but 
several large manufacturers report satis- 
factory sales and profits. The province 
continues to report a very dull transporta- 
tion outlook: No improvement has de- 
veloped in British Columbia lumber mar- 
Thirty per cent of the mills are 
closed and the others are operating at 
very low levels. The contract has been 
let for the construction of an $850,000 gas 
plant for Vancouver. 

A 6 per cent decline from June is in- 
dicated in the value of July building con- 
tracts which was also 25 per cent less than 
recorded a year ago. Bank debits, as 
represented by June figures at the clear- 
ing house centers, declined 10 per cent 
from May over and above the seasonal ad- 
justment. 

According to the government report 
dated July 28, crop prospects are still good 
in northern Saskatchewan and northern 
Alberta but have deteriorated generally as 
the result of excessively high tempera- 
tures, hot winds and negligible precipita- 
tion in the week ended that date. Ontario 
grape growers are expected to market the 
bulk of their 1931 crop as fresh fruit be- 
cause of the decline in demand from the 
wineries. The recently organized markets 
council of the province reports headway 
in extending the sale of fruits and vege- 
tables in western Canada. 

The Quebec government has agreed to! 
reduce the stumpage dues on the principal | 
varieties of timber cut in the Province 





|in consideration of an undertaking by the 


, cutting companies to expand 


their pro- 
gram by an additional 200,000,000 board 
feet. 

Increased tourist traffic from the United 
States is reported by all sections of the 
Dominion but the expenditures of tour- 


western roads, either directly or through did not want the grape juice rates to re-| ists are lower than usual. | 


an intermediate carrier. It is here, too, 
that the New York State Barge Canal 
meets both the rail and lake carriers in 
direct interchange. 

Five steamship lines have regular and 
frequent sailings from Buffalo to the prin- 
cipal lake ports, and several other car- 
riers make Buffalo a port of call when 
cargo is offered. In addition to these, 
four boat lines operate regularly on the 
baree canal between Buffalo ‘and other 
lake ports) and New York and New Jer- 
sey points. Three belt-line railroads en- 
circling the outer city, together with the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad, serve as con- 
necting links between roads entering the 
city and the waterfront, and make the 
port an efficient operating unit. | 

Considering the large number of rail- | 
way systems entering the port, the numer- 
ous waters dividing it, and the widely 
separated terminals, the port is well co- | 
ordinated and equipped to handle, without | 
congestion or delay, not only the present | 
traffic, but even a much greater tonnage. 
However, it has been argued by a number 
of port experts that Buffalo's further com- 
mercial development would be accelerated 
by the appointment of a port commission, 
invested with full authority to pass upon 
all port and harbor matters. 





Revised Trade Regulations 
Accepted by Oil Industry 


[Continued from Page 5. 
or for the purchasers thereof, 
couraged.” 

Rule M (formerly Rule 19): 

“Coupon books or other scrip of any 
nature, if used, shall be sold and redeemed 
at their face value without any discount.” 

Rule N ‘formerly Rule 20): “On a 
charge in the posied price, no adjust- 
menis, allowances. credits cr refunds shall 


is dis- 


be given to any buyers on deliveries al- 
ready made.” 
Rule O (formerly Rule 21). For the 


purpose of this code, the following defini- 
tions are adopted: 

(a) Consumer. 
exchangeable value of a commodity 
using it. 


One who destroys the 
by 
He is an eligible buyer from 


service station,.tank wagon, tank car, or | 


in packages. 
<b) Refiner. One who refines crude pe- 


main at that level, and therefore asked 
to put the latter rates back on the former 
footing on one day’s notice. 

The Commission's refusal, it was stated 
orally at the Sixth Section Board, does 
not preclude the carriers from putting the 


rates into effect on regular statutory notice a5) a 
| $5) 


of 30 days, if they are not protested. 


Applications Received 


By Radio Commission Millers Reducing Their Holdings of Wh 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission Aug. 8 relating both to 
broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WIBR, George W. Robinson, Steubenville, 
Ohio, construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally, install new equipment, and 
increase power from 50 w. to 100 w. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga., construction permit to move 
transmitter locally and make changes in 
equipment 

WCLS, Inc., 
ification of license 
mitter and move 
Ave., Joliet, Ill 

WAAF, Drovers Journal Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., license to cover construction 
permit granted April 21, 1931, for change in 
nt. 
Beehler 


307 Scott St., Joliet. Ill., 
to use WKBB's 
studio to 222 N, 


mod- 
trans- 
Chicago 






Electrical 





Equipment Co., 


Yuma, Colo., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and increase power 
from 50 w. and 100 w 


Applications (other than broadcasting)? 

WPD2Z, City of Fort Wayne, Ind., construc- 
tion permit for additional tube and inc®ease 
in speech equipment Police service 


| troleum and natural gas into refined prod- 
ucts. 

(c) Jobber, distributor or wholesaler. 
One who carries a stock of petroleum 
products to sell to retail dealers or others 





for resale, Lut who may also sell direct to 
consumers 

(d) Retail dealer. One who carries a 
stock of petreieum products to sell to the 


consumers only 

(e) Commercial accounts Petroleum 
products sold to persons, firms, or corpo- 
rations using commercial vehicles in 
transportation or delivery of passengers, 
| merchandise, freight or express, for use 
| only in such vehicles properly licensed by 
public authorities for those purposes. 

By direction of the Commission: Otis B. 
Johnson, secretary. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| the 


Egypt 

Egypt.—Preliminary data on foreign 
trade for May show a further decline in 
value of both imports and exports 
from the same month of 1930, with ad- 
balance totaling ££285,730 (LE equals 
as against ££244,960. Imports totaled 
£LE2,546,490 and exports £E2,260,760 (cot- 


Greece.—Preliminary data on budget re- 
sults for the fiscal year 1930-31 ‘(April 1- 
March 30) show an increase in both re- 
ceipts and expenditures over the previous 
year, with a surplus indicated in both 
years. According to the General Account- 
ing Office, state revenues, in millions of 
drachmas ‘(drachma equals $0.013), were 
as follows, with comparative figures for 
1929-30 in parenthesis: Estimated, 11,166 
(*18,271); verified, 12,646 (19,851); col-, 
lected, 10,766 (9,995). Expenditures were 
as follows: Allotments, 12,312 (10,608); 
obligations undertaken, 12,171 (10,342); 
expenditures authorized, 8,540 (7,563). 
“Includes 8,190,000,000 drachmas procecds | 
of loans added in March. 


Irish Free State 

Irish Free State: Economic conditions 
in southern Ireland remain unsatisfac- 
tory and inactivity in trade reported last 
month continues. Exports of livestock 
have been considerably under last year’s 
in number and lower prices prevail. There 
has been a decline also in returns received 
for other farm specialties which is in- 
creasing the adverse trade balance. The 
potato blight appears to have been checked 
and the outlook for grain crops is promis- 
ing. Banking conditions continue good 
although the position in national finance 
at the end of the June quarter indicated 
some increase in the deficit. 


Mexico 

Mexico: The general economic situation 
continues unsettled and is at a standstill 
awaiting developments in the exchange 
situation. Under the provisions of a new 
monetary law passed by Congress on July 
25, the silver peso has been made legal 
tender, gold has been demonetized and 
banks are permitted to reimburse gold de- 
positors with 30 per cent gold and the re- 
mainder in silver. The law also provides 
for other changes in the monetary system. 
Only a limited amount of foreign exchange 
was being sold by local banks on July 30 
at rates of approximately 3.4 silver pesos 
to the dollar. 

The press reports that the Minister of 
Finance estimates that the probable defi- | 
cit in the federal budget for the current 
year will amount to 80,000,000 pesos. The 
deficit for the first five months of the 
year amounts t6 32,000,000 pesos. A bill 
introduced in Congress on July 29 pro- 
vides for the curtailment of expenditures 
and for sweeping new tax laws. The 
projected laws provide for an extraordi- 
nary tax on gross receipts of commerce, 
industry and agriculture on the basis of 
1930 income taxes, covered by declaration 
schedules 4 to 7, inclusive, and for in- 
creased taxes on various industries, in- 
cluding electric power production. 


United Kingdom 

United Kingdom.—The British commer- 
cial position in July was completely un- 
der the influence of the German crisis 
and was characterized by hesitancy and 
uncertainty. General conditions show no 
improvement over the previous month and 
the strain on the London money market 
has been reflected in industry and trade, 
A bright spot in the situation has been 
the apparent check in the decline in 
wholesale prices but unemployment con- 
tinues to increase. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers are still exercising caution 
in granting credits but hire purchase bus- 
iness has been good and_ bankruptcies 
are not abnormally large in either number 
or size. 

The decline in cotton prices has 
versely affected trading and yarn turn- 
over, although makers of some of the 
finer qualities report an improved market. 


ad- 


| A small business has been booked in prints 


for Karachi, but markets otherwise are 
sluggish with the exception of the Agen- 
tine. In wool, a strong close of the July 
London has had a steadying influence, but 
a wage dispute and the German difficul- | 
ties have been’ retarding influences. 
Hosiery continues dull with the exception 
of the pure silk department and rayon} 
imports are said to be under-selling the | 
home product. 

The major metal markets show little 
change from the quiet condition previously 


There has been some decline in aircraft 
construction, although a few plants con- 
tinue active on Government and foreign 


contracts. 
featured by 
France and 


heavy 
the Continent, 


gold 


Last week’s Croydon traffic was 
shipments 
six or 


to 
seven 


machines being emp'oyed daily for this 


purpose. 


The electrical industry continues 


comparatively active but the fall in prices 
is affecting trading results. 
Some centers report c slight improve- 


ment 


in the hide and leather trade in 


July but the market has been generally 
quiet with prices fairly well maintained. 


‘The softwood market has been featured 


by a further reduction in Scandinavian 


still uncertain. 


,;and Baltic prices and by revision in the 
Russian contract with the British 
| porting syndicate. 


im- 


The price outlook is 
Hardwood continues be- 


low normal although there is some im- 


provement 
future. 


in sentiment 


as regards the 


Bad weather is retarding the maturing 


of local crops 


and damaging hay 


and 


a large increase is indicated in the dg- 


mand for United State: 
bacco manufacturers continue 
though consumption 


crease. 


feedstuffs. 


To- 
active al- 


shows a slight de- 


Petroleum imports in July were 


28 per cent below the corresponding re- 


turns for last year. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—With 


no 


improve- 


ment in copra prices and a sharp decline 
in abaca prices, together with the general 
inactivity of the early rainy season, the 
past week recorded a low ebb in business. 


Trade 


in automobiles, 


textiles, and food- 


stuffs was particularly unsatisfactory, due 
to the absence of provincial demand. Both 


new credits and 


extensions were further 


restricted and greater difficulty was experi- 


enced in making 


particularly on automobiles. 
In some provinces revenue from motor 
transportation is reported to have fallen 


off 75 per cent. 


The 


copra 


installment collections, 


market is 


quiet, with sellers fairly sold out but buyers 
not supporting the market at the foilow- 


ing prices: 
pounds for 
Manila, Ceub, 
Hondagua, 5. 
arrivals are 
operating. 


good 
There 


Legaspi, 5.125; 
(Peso equals $0.50.) 
and 
is an 


Six 


oil 
almost total ab- 


5.375 pesos per picul of 139 
warehouse grade 
5.626; 


resecado, 
and 
Copra 
mills are 


sence of demand in the abaca market and 
prices are nominal at 17.50 pesos per picul 
for grade E; F, 13.50; I. 10.50; J-1, 8; J-2, 


6.50; K, 5.75; and L-1, 5. 


Port stocks on) 


July 27 amounted to 110,968 bales, com- 
pared with 144,202 a year previous, and 


exports during the week ended July 27} 
bales, 


totaled 20,057 


of which 8,098 were 
shipped to the United States and Canada. 


Venezuela 
Venezuela.—Business conditions in Vene- 


zuela during July continued at 


the low 


leveis of June, and no improvement is to 
be expected before the Fall coffee harvest- 


ing season. 


The return of General Gomez 


as president was accompanied by an im- 
mediate change of cabinet, a better feel- 
ing in business locally and evidence of in- 


creased confidence in the future. 


However, 


as coffee harvesting is some months off 


and government 


work 


can 


hardly 


be 


launched in the immediate future, bankers 


see no prospects 
several months. 


of 


improvement 


for 


Collections improved until the middle of 
the month, as a rapid decline in the ex- 


change value of 


the 


dollar 


terms of 


bolivars occurred while oil companies sold 


dollars to obtain bolivars for the payment | 
of revenues to the government. 
completion 
ments, the exchange 
and collections 


following the 
rose 
more difficult. 
planning to 
ploitation. 


of 
value 


such 
of the dollar 
immediately 

The oil companies are not 
increase production or 


However, 
pay- 


grew 


ex- 


Exports are seasonally low as the last 
of the cacao and coffee shipments have 
moved and oil exports are remaining at a 


low ebb. 


‘at and Flour 


Imports which are usually low 
|at this time of the year are reported to be 
| below seasonal levels. 
tion in Juhe amounted to 1,359,975 metric 
|tons and exports were 1,264,678 metric tons. 


Petroleum produc- 


Because of Market Uncertainty. Says Census Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
June 30. It is believed that some addi- 
tions to this number have occurred since 
that date, since the hesitancy’ has 


|} amounted almost to cessation of activities 
;in some instances. 


There is some ground for the belief that 
larger companies with adequate capital 
may increase their holdings, however, at 





June 30 
1931 

UnitOd States .cccccccscccccccers 38,770,871 
Minnesota 7,626,758 
Kansas 5,279,205 
New York 5,744,612 
Missouri 1,325,942 
‘Texas 3,932,470 
Tilinois : 1,311,785 
Washington 1,057,316 
Oklahoma 2,926,729 
Ohio 630,682 
Nebraska 615,175 
Oregon 548,797 
Indiana 347,063 


California 
Towa 


676,497 


638,631 


the current abnormally low prices. 
what extent this is going on will not be} 


|} known until the next quarterly reports | 


are received after the end of September. | 
The opportunity to acquire the raw mate- 











quired 
requirements, 


The following tabulation presents the | 
| distribution of the holdings by 


Toja higher price later if the amount ac- 
S above the particular company’s 


showing the quantities held by all of the 











rial at such a low price is regarded as | reporting mills and the quantities held in 
likely to influence fresh takings with the | the mills and elevators of the companies 
buyers assuming only a small risk that | owning the wheat on June 30, with other 
the purchases may not be turned over at! dates for comparison: 
- 8 
Total Stocks in All Positions (Bushels)———, —Stocks in Mills and Mill Elevators (Bushels 
March 31 June 30 June 30 June 30 March 31 June 30 June 30 
1931 1920 1929 1931 1931 1930 1929 
81,841,063 66 660,403 75,354,796 21,001.237 56,436,242 43,776,206 45,913,549 
14,392,143 12,195,576 16,887,729 6.900.830 7,950,404 
13,743,381 12,169,197 12,839,718 11,075,746 7,187,075 
9,918,361 7,667,925 10,221,499 6,708,436 4,720,074 
6,509,091 3,241,612 4,400,027 4,334,446 
6,234,950 4,796,975 , 3,094,625 
2,177,297 1 845,069 2,358,253 
1,926,449 2 847,484 1,235,738 
3,680,828 2: 1,136,310 2,850,025 
2,238,284 a 302,404 3,230,612 
1,041,719 1 7 1,407,150 
1,415,972 1.4 881,607 901,760 
1,008,549 1,974,746 624,367 
951,808 758,213 658.493 
1.46 804,188 
3 438,566 





MaEh | an 60 
I Sa ET ane 5 
Montan 16 
Tenn e 713 
U : 112 
Kentucky 1 
Penn: \ 08 








North ( 

TEMOOMEUE os svcadecsdatasaneeadn 329.2 

RE UO a ee 152.113 
VIPSINIG oc cncccvnccsessvccccesssecs ° 116,077 
Idaho sRhpeeeeebaneeaaasseeea ice ° 711,612 
| Maryland ..... ° 82,418 
| South Dakota 65.909 
| *All other .... adaneae 701,986 


*Includes Alabama 


West Virginia and Wyoming, 








660,530 

125.625 
1.214.138 
280 
435.< 














2 5 
653,960 


997,595 1,240,240 329,204 604,065 
‘ 585 817.245 699.053 1 17 590.419 484.3638 
270.102 264.889 209,462 78,275 148,460 142,942 
350,150 209,026 172,755 73,610 132,493 143.796 
1,534,808 826,569 1,019,943 369,262 456.912 619.465 
179,659 154,623 162,212 75,228 165,659 119,103 109,034 
166.074 81,727 99,995 45,681 126,942 58,805 73,695 
729,026 657,025 662,188 529,866 386,648 431,964 430,514 


Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, 


States, | 


3| pany, 





SHIPPING . 


Grade Crossing 


Fatalities Fewer 


Number of Deaths Decreased 
45 Per Cent in Half-year 
In Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., Aug. 8. 


Fatal accidents at grade crossings over 
steam railroads in Pennsylvania decreased 


»|45 per cent in the first six months of 1931, 


according to a report by the Bureau of Ac- 
cidents of the Public Service Commission. 

Thirty-seven persons were killed and 158 
injured in 398 crossing accidents in the half 
year. In 1930 there were 433 accidents, in 
which 68 were killed and 198 injured in the 
first six months. 

Automobiles were involved in 91 per cent 
or 327 of the accidents, resulting in 25 
}deaths and 140 injuries. Twelve pedes- 


trians were killed and 14 injured, and four | 


persons were killed and six injured by 
crawling under lowered safety gates. 

| “There was a substantial increase in the 
number of crossings protected by modern 
alternately flashing red signals that oper- 
ate on approach of a train, in the first 
half of 1931,’ the Bureau reported. 





Rate and Finance Rulings 
| Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on Aug. 8 made public decisions in rate | 


and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23066.—Egyptian Tie & Timber Com- 
pany v. Missouri Southern Railroad Rates 
on lumber, in carloads, from Ellington, Mo., 
to certain destinations in Illinois and In- 
diana found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed 

No. 21982 and related cases.—John Becker 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway.—Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
Trinidad, Walsenburg. and Canon City, Colo 
and points grouped therewith, to Albuquer 
que and Belen, N. Mex., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21345.—Galion Iron Works. & Manu- 
facturing Company v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad.—On further hearing, amount of 
reparation due complainant on carload ship- 
ments of road scrapers and road rollers 
from Sidney and Galion, Ohio, to Orlando, 
Fla., and from Orlando to Galion, under 
findings in original report, 155 I. C. C. 766, 
that the rates charged were inapplicable, 

I. and S. Docket No. 3434 and related 
cases.—Chemicals, acids, dyestuffs and re- 
lated articles, from eastern and southern 
origins to southern destinations.—1. On 
proposal to cancel any-quantity commodicy 


rates on dyestuffs, chemicals and acids 
from trunk-line_ territory to southern 
points, and to substitute classification rat- 


ings and class rates, Found: That cancel- 
lation of the commodity rates is justified, 
provided certain reduced classification rat- 
ings are established. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled, without prejudice. 

2. Rates on formic acid, oxalie acid, 
sodium phosphate, and tri-sodium phos- 
phate, in carloads and _ less-than-carloads, 
from Chicago, Heights, Ill., to southern 
destinations. found unduly prejudicial and 
in certain particulars unreasonable Non- 
prejudicial rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 15879.—Eastern class rate investiga- 
tion.—On reconsideration, prior reports 164 
I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481 

1. Findings in original 
short lines modified 

2. Finding No. 12 amended 
edible beans. 

Py. BD. Mo. 


affecting certain 


to include 


845.—Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington Railroad Company Bonds.— 
1. Authority granted to the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company 
to issue $5,800,000 of general-mortgage gold 
bonds, series D; said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in partial reimbursement for advances 
made by that company which were used for 
capital purposes. Condition prescribed 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as lessee, in respect of said bonds. 

Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23975.—North Packing & Provision 
Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Company.—Rates charged on hogs in 
double-deck carloads, from Valley Junction 
Iowa, to East Cambridge, Worcester, and 
Brightwood, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Har- 
rison, N. J., and Harrisburg, Pa., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded 

No. 24279 and _ related cases.—Tamms 
Silica Company v. Chicago & Eastern Il- 
linois Railway.—1. Rates on crude clay, in 
carloads, from Cartersville, Ga., to Tamms, 
Iil., found not unreasonable 
2. Rates on ochre, in carloads, from Carter- 
ville, Ga., to Tamms, Ill., found not un- 
reasonable for the past, but unreasonable 
for the future. Reasonable basis of rates 
prescribed 
3. Proposed cancellation of rates on crude 
clay from Cartersville to Tamms, IIl., found 
justified. Suspension order vacated and 
proceeding discontinued 

No. 24149.—Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany v Arizona Southern Raliroad Rat- 
ings On paper merchandise bags, in car- 
loads and less-than-carloads, from Camas, 
Wash., West Linn, Oreg., Lebanon, Oreg., 
and Floriston, Calif., to points in various 
States of the United States lying between 
the Pacific Coast and the Mississippi River, 
and class rates governed thereby found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24311.—Manassa Timber Company v 
Alton & Eastern Railroad.—Rates on piling, 
in carloads, from origins in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas, to destinations in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, and Iowa, found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Rates Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24612.—R. W. Burch, Inc., Plant City 
Fla., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Against 
charges on shipments of strawberries, in 
carload lots, from Plant City, and other 
Florida points to New York City and other 
points. 

No, 24613——-The Red River Lumber 
pany. Westwood, Calif., v. The Southern 
Pacific Company. Against rates on ship- 
ments of lumber, carloads, from Westwood, 





Com- 







Calif., to Brunswick, Mo 

No. 24614.—Ben B. Schwartz, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., v. The Pennsylvania Railroad. Against 
rates on strawberries, carloads, from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Alabama » points 
in Central Freight Association T itor 

No. 24615.—The American Packing & Provi- 


sion Company, Ogden, Utah, The Balti- 


more & Ohio Railroad Attacking the rea- 

sonableness of carload rates on inedible tal- 

} low, from points in Idaho, Montana and 

Utah, to points in Illinois, Missouri, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 21.—Farmers Union 

| Shipping Association, Seneca, Nebr. v. The 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

Against rates on gasoline and other pe- 

troleum products, from Enid, and other 


points in Oklahoma, and Kansas City, Mo., 
and from points in Texas, to points in Ne- 
braska 

No. 24410.—Sub. 2.—The Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Cincinnati v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Against 
combination proportional rates to and from 
rate breaking points in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin, on ordinary livestock 
carloads, to cine?! as materially hig r 
than the rates maintained local and joint 
within Western Trunk Line and Central 
territory and from Central territory to 
Trunk Line territory, also against the rates 
on cured meats and other packing house 
products. 

No. 24523, Sub. No. 1.—Illinois Oil Com- 
Rock Island Ill. v. The Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against rates 
} on furnace oil, distillate, and fuel oil, from 

Cushing, Okla., and points in Arkansas, Il- 

linois, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 

Texas, to Rock Island due to alleged er- 

roneous classification. 

No. 24616.—Ralston Purina Company, Inc., 

St. Louis, Mo., v. Alton & Soythern Railroad 

Against through sixth-class rate on millet 

seed, cardloads, from East St. Louis and St 
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Cooperative Sales. 


Of Northeastern 
Dairies Increased 


Federal Farm Board Says 
Total Shown for 12 States 
Reaches Sum of $228,- 
611,428 in 1929 


Dairy cooperative associations in the 
12 northeastern States sold products 
valued at $228,611,428 in 1929, or more than 
half the cash income from dairy prod- 
ucts received by farmers in that area, the 
Federal Farm Board stated Aug. 8 in the 
first of a series of statements on the vol- 
ume of business of cooperatives in that 
region. Independent local cooperatives 
are competing with large associations and 
with one another in the New York area, 
the Board said, and a union of these would 
materially assist milk producers. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The volume of dairy products marketed 
cooperatively in the 12 northeastern 
States outranks all other agricultural 
{products sold cooperatively in that area. 
This was revealed in a recent survey of 
1929 business handled by farmer-owned 
and controlled marketing organizations in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
, York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and West Virginia. « 

Ninety-five cooperative marketing asso- 
|ciations, serving 126.100 farmer members, 
marketed dairy products valued at $228,< 
611,428. The sales amounted to 55.8 per 
|cent of the total cash income of $408,000, 
|000 received from dairy products sold by 
farmers in that area. Fifty-eight of the 
95 associations handled fliuid milk and 
cream valued at 96 per cent of the total 
sales of cooperatively marketed dairy prod- 
ucts; the sales of 26 associations whose 
major product was butter constituted only 
about 1 per cent of the total sales; nine 
cooperative cheese associations sold about 
1 per cent of the total, and miscellaneous 
products, including condensed milk, made 
up the remaining 2 per cent of the sales. 

Below are the total 1929 sales figures 
of cream, butter, cheese and other dairy 
products handled by dairy cooperative 
marketing associations in each of the 12 
;northeastern States. 





New York ...... coccccsecs $91,814,840 
Pennsylvania .......+e++e. 49,764,973 
VOTO o.c6cee sc soc ees coos 20,451,577 
COMNGECHCUE ...csccsececes IS GlOIGe 
ORO, coc cave cesar sosce Ahmnimel 
Massachusetts ...... oe - 9,503,738 
New Hampshire ...... cove 5,209,764 
DEREOM ov kccecesces 5,101,319 7 
New Jersey 4,609,261 
Oy See owen e 2,592,157 
Rhode Island ....... oeeee 910,000 
West Virginia ...ccccseces 347,527 
OAL, <o.6svssincdsessmtas $228,219,839 


Most of the butter and cheese factories 
in these States have been gradually dis- 
placed by fluid milk plants during tha 
last 15 years. The majority of the re« 
maining factories are in the surplus milk< 
producing areas of northern New Yoru 
and northern New England. 


Supply Dealers Few 


When the survey was made the dairy 
associations were engaged primarily in 
marketing dairy products; only two of 
the 95 handled supplies. Eight regional] 
fluid milk cooperatives, with a members 
ship of 110,187 farmers, operating in Boss 
ton, Hartford, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, sold 
$197.005,222 worth of dairy products. Ig 
addition, two of these associations mar- 
keted a substantial amount of milk and 
cream for producers located in Ohio and 
Virginia. 

The survey shows that the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperaive Association, Inc., sell- 
ing dairy products in New York City and 
other markets in New York State, ops 
erates 240 country ‘plants. It owns most of 
these plants. An expansion program now 
being developed by the league will ins 
crease the organization's marketing facili 
ties. The other seven of the eight regional 
associations are of the bargaining type, 
selling producers’ milk at wholesale ta 
distributors who own all facilities. In 
1929 the total assets of all associaions 
amounted to $30,812,395, and liabilities 
other than capital amounted to $9,685,< 
181, giving a net investment of $21,127,214 
Each of these associations forms in effect 
a centralized regional organization cover- 
ing a milk shed around market centers 
in the northeastern States. 

The organizations operating in Balti« 
more and Washington have associated 
themselves into a central selling agency, 
retaining their identity. In only one mars 
ket, New York, do the dairvmen have 
more than one large association operating 
in the same territory. In addition to these 
fluid milk associations that may be ree 


} [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.1 


Louis to Nashville for 50 cents per 100 lbs, 
to the extent it exceeds a rate of 21 cents 
No. 24617.—Leonard, Crossett & Riley v, 
Great Northern Railway. Ask for repara- 
tion on acocunt of alleged unlawful rates 
on potatoes, carloads, from Walhalla, N. D., 


to Saskatchewan, Canada 

No. 24618.—John S. Lane & Son, Meriden, 
Conn., v. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Against rates on car- 


load shipments of crushed stone, Westfield, 
Mass., to White Plains, N. Y., as preferential 
of competitors, at points in Connecticut 











No. 24619.—The Hamilton Emery & Coe 
rundum Company, Chester, Mass., v. Bose 
ton & Albany Railroad. Against rate of 16 
cents per 109 Ibs. on imported emery ore. 

No. 24620.—The Geo. E. Breece Lumber 
Company, Albuquerque N. M., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway i 
rates on carload shipments of seconc 
machinery from Flagstaff and Williams, 


Arizona, to Cloudcroft, N. M. 





Shrewd Investors 


BUY 


in times like these 


7 oe bond prices and 
liberal yields are char- 
acteristic of the times. Wise 
investors are taking advan- 
tage of such opportunities. 
Those who wait may have 
to pay more and receive less 
return on their money. 


| Associated Gas and Electric 
Company Debenture Bonds 
now yielding over 6%, have 
outstanding investment 
merit as proved by a com- 
parison with similar bonds 
of 15 other leading utility 
companies. This comparison 
is based on tests used by ex- 
ert investors in evaluating 
onds. 


For a copy telephone BOwling 
Green 9-3957 or write for Folder H 32 


General Utility Securities 
lecorperated 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Excessive Debts | US. Treasury STATEMENT 
Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


Said to Increase 
Manicinal Cost saa yet tal T Bills Bank Debits Also Decli st 
unicipal Costs on: reasury bills ark Debits Also Declined, as Well as Loans PividendsDefined: 
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Tenders Invited \ Wholesale Commodity Prices Legal Difference - 
For Offering of Decreased Slightly for Week Ty Cash and Stock 






























































a teen” Corresponding A d Di ° ] 
eriod Last iscal Period Fiscal . . R 
r ‘ai GENERAL FUND This Month — Year Year 1932 Year 1931 a nN iscounts im the Reserve System | 
, eceipts: . “ihe . | 
Local Government Director | {eine tax. .....00ccscccccccccceeeeee $3,505,751.09 $2,178,367.19 $26.715,042.33 $31,812.772.09 Issue of 60 Million in 91-day Shareholders Receivin £ 
T ° Miscellaneous internal revenue ...... 7,302,498.27 9,439,487.59 58.638,168.61 66 .990,273.97 ‘ re Y . , rc - 
In North Carolina Says ee ae gs eae ge Securities on Discount - the week ended Aug. 1, 1931, weekly| more numerous than both the preceding | Stocks Are Found to Re-« 
Citi M U C ; oa TEVENUG os..coccesess #9. 008.28 * nae $08, 289.910 88 O25 c08 008 £8 Heaia Ui ; figures available to the Department of a and the same week last year. | ° 
ies Must Use Care in USEOMS. one aaeeeeetts 1,104,235.17  6,417.276.64 41,583.742.35 32,613.676.26 asis Under Date of Aug, Commerce through the Survey of Current desaiaaae tae akin —e ae ee tain Same Interests Under, 
Pl OONUEE i circkss veces ces 159,410.59 14,993.00 528,075.60 141,559.71 7 7. Business, indicate that bank - while showing very slight © 2.8 : 
Issuance of Bonds Panama Canai tolls, etc. ..1......2. . 491,131.44 482,789.62 -2.426.151.44 —2,745,252.49 17 Is Announced side Mow ‘York © ank debits out-| change from the previous week, declined} Plan of Distribution 
icant Other miscellaneous ............--. 1,254'825.40 1,240,491.82  7.311.531.94  9,308,914.23 Mi eisai tan peoneling as oe from ae | sharply when compared with the week of | ied cited 
——_————— Sse ; week an e correspondin: : : : } ‘ 
WRIGHTSVILLE BeacH, N. C., Aug. 8.—| Total general fund receipts ...... $19.817.854.95 $19,792,603.21 $137,713.414.17 $143.922.070.53, AN offering of $60,000,000 in 91-day bills,| period in 1930, according to na eeu — - aan —— ef both agricultural | [Continued from Pagé 4.] 
es ; : a ; i o be : * : ‘ ng | Jan. 31, , the Pittsburg ompan - 
Those of us who know realize that the meseneneuees: to be sold on a discount basis to the high- | Summary of domestic business conditions|in the pen als eens aa aan — . ae ere oo 7 7 Company is 
best-managed local units in our State are; “General ...........000 juebeuve tices $51,024,001.35 $42,891,426.50 $297,570,442.33 $233,394,347.93 eSt bidders, was announced A ; made public Aug. 9 by the Department of|spot cotton, electroly ) ai oS ee ee 
i : Public debt— ‘ ug. 9 by the Commerce, which follows in full text: ctrolytic copper at New| its capital stock of a total par value of 
paying « higher interest rate and & COM-| ““Siterest. ...........+ _ggg.119.62 789,482.60 11,304,244.44 13,044,842.78| ACting Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden| Total loans and discounts of Federal r york Groped slightly from the previous | $116.000, and also issued to the Jackson 
sequent higher tax rate, because reason- Sinking fund ‘ bee eeecetsestee Gestsestsecsss trtsteeseseeees  25,000,000.00/L. Mills. On Aug. 31 the Treasury will| Serve reporting member banks showed ee while the prices of iron and steel as|family 1,160 shares of its capital stock 
able restraint has not been exercised by Refund Customs seoen tes eee 3 oa 3 1.80 ace os 2.20020) 4 redeem $80,013,000 in Treasury bills, and| fractional decrease from the week ended All prince [or ee index increased, | Of a par value of $116,000. Since the total 
ether units which have been reckless in| Refund internal revenue ......-...-.. 1257-8603) 17085057 19.000,000.00  ."-4'sg2'37 | the New issue partially will offset that | July 25, 1931, and were below the level| | For the week ae ee a a. ele, eine nee Se 
issuing bonds beyond their reasonable ie ee Brrr eee eee 81,752.53 91,910.19 1,117,978.66 1,503,288.01 retirement. The announcement follows in| of a year ago. Interest rates for both | k wor, ended July 38, 1681, two | che dividends mentioned smouies iy 
ability to pay,” Charles M. Johnson, Direc-| Agricultural marketing fund (net)) .. 10,827,805.87 *446,032.35  39,727,489.93 10,030,719.13 | full text: time and call money remained unchan al does S ago, increases occurred over the | $118.585, and the total credit to the Crellin 
tor of Local Government, told the mem- en, a nee Dane ssa week wenspeesirs® Sieh ssaee ate 20 $50 008 00 20,850,000.00 _The Secretary of the Treasury gives no-| from the preceding week but ane ‘oes a period in the production of|family on account of said dividends 
bers of the North Carolina Municipal As-| istrict of Columbia ........ Und wees o's | 874'975.30 -4.538'587.81  4,229'764.78 tice that tenders are invited for Treasury | than the level that existed in 1930. The crude Petroleum, steel ingots and electric | amounted to $117,327, there remained. after 
sociation here yesterday in justifying the | ——_ -- — bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or there- | average price of representative stocks de- | power, while declines were evident in the|the issuance to each family of stock of 
passage by the 1931 General Assembly of Total general fund expenditures ....$80,275.770.40 $45,701,382.06 $399,497,254.85 $318,133,833.56 abouts. They will be 91-day bills; and Clined from the precedin erlod and | a at primary markets, of cattle and| the Pittsburgh Company of the par value 
: ® the drastic Local Government Act. ! Excess of expenditures -$60.457.915.45 $25,908,778.85 $261,783 840.68 $174.211,763.03 will be sold on a discount basis ‘to ‘the were materially lower chan tte the same | du an SS a - the pro- of $116,000, a balance of $2585 to the 
fe ; 2 XCeS8s xp BD cereecs + +++» «$60,457,015.45 $25,908,776.85 $261,785.0 $174,211,763.03 | highest bidders. ae ; ee : seen uction of lumber and in freight car | credit of the Jackson family and a balan 
If funds sufficient for the payment of Pteeiceseited Tenders will be received | Week last year. Bond prices showed |! loadi i y " , : ce 
the principal and interest due at any time \ SPECIAL FUNDS at the Federal reserve banks, or the Slight changes from both comparative e- | oe ite hs sar, “an Saas parted the com~ | of $1,327 to the credit of the Crelljn fam~ 
upon any indebtedness of any unit shall Receipts: r ; branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. m.,/riods. The number of business failures | Fimes hh » Ai nd York | ily, on account of said dividends. 
not be remitted in sufficient time to pay | eaten desta ia eres $30,000.00 C#8tern standard time, on Thursday, Aug.| aS reported by R. G. Dun & Co. were slight uae e usiness Week showed but : Max Whitacre and G. A. Smith, who 
the same when due,” Director Johnson | From forfeitures, gifts, ete. ........ ....- at ; 31,000.00 13, 1931. Tenders will not be received - - — oe 4 oie were, on the dates the January dividend 
said, “the Director may appoint an ad- BUNCE cssaiese soue eb EAETS uaabaaees $323,796.47  $224.441.47 $2,978.973.21 2,202,213.15 , at the Treasury Department, Washington. WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS re ae oe Company was declared 
ministrator of finance at such compen: ak Laas. aan a Sa ee a ae eae ae ‘ ‘ : Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=—100) ; anda paid, e owners of 45 shares and 2 
sation aS may be ‘determined by the Di- Total receipts 09060 beeesseeeees +. $323,796.47 $224,441.47 ‘ $2,978 973.21 | $2 263 213.15 E _ Denominations of Bills | shares, respectively, of the capital stock 
rector, not in excess of $300 per month,’ Expenditures: as The Treasury bills will be dated Aug a ee a Aug. July July Aug. July July|Of the Pittsburgh Company, turned back 
who shall take full charge of the collec- Public debt retirements ...... Sete pide Saheim $31,000.00 | 17, 1931, and will mature on Nov. 16, 1931, GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 19381 1931 1930 1940 18, ao 12g 120, | (nel dividend checks to the company for 
tion of taxes and the charge and custody, Other ..-.-...: seceeceeesevcccceceeres $243,218.67 $1,082,864.77 $2,587,276.75 2,751,476.63 ar = the Maturity date the face amount ompostee index—-New York Times ; 74.3 °74.7 85.2 85.5 86.0 108.0 1100 ine shares of the capital stock of the Pitts- 
of all funds of the unit and the disburse- ils a ees a a ee | oe be Payable without interest. They | ComPosite index—Business week ......... 755 *766 866 91.0 948 1144 114.7 1123 cam, Company and the Des Moines Com= 
ment of all funds of the unit and the as 3 : : ve issued in bearer form only, and in Bituminous 1 any, respectively. 
disbursement of all moneys for all pur- | Excess of receipts ........+sseeees seb ees MORTOD 6 xis scinccs. $391,696.46 ............... Amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... oe 66.4 mon HH == ee Be On Aug. 27, 1917. the Des Moines Com 
poses and may remove any tax collector Excess of expenditures ...... Perrerrire iseare eee tens $858,423.30... -1-++00 00+ $519,263.48 000, o eaee tae ae value). eee — BIA eLC Orde dea ah lane bs 79.4 69.0 73.7 589 ves 848 788 ey ied _, Paes ny a - a cent dividend by 
or accountant or other officer having con- SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND It is urged that tenders be made on the | feiecttic cnet setae eens S27 988 4285 7.7 1S 7? G82 98 IRE] cae ee 
nection with the collection and disburse- SPECIAL FUNDS printed forms and forwarded in the spe-| Freight car loadings 020220 beens seen 100.8 100.1 102.5 102.8 1016 104.9 1046 1039 | The secretary-treasurer called atten- 
ment of funds, in his discretion. Total general fund receipts ............ $19,817,854.95 $19,792,603.21 $137,713.414.17 $143,922,070.53 Clal envelopes which will be supplied by | Hog receipts .........:s.sscsscsceeses 558 555 63.0 $32 ses fea TASS 118.0 112.6) Gon to the Anancial statement of the cor= 
: ‘ Total special funds receipts ..........05 323,796.47 224,441.47 .2.978,973.21 —2,263,213.15| the Federal reserve banks or branches| {Lumber production ....... 0c ii..cccs eee 574 59-7 73.2 9836 aos 102.2 100.8 1054 | poration and to the amount which had 
Describes Duties oe F0141,65142 $00,017,044 68 $140,602,387 38 $146,165,283.68 | UPOM Application therefor. Petroleum production .........- saan diene 119-4 117.5 1207 119.5 120.0 1397 1391 Iga) Pee carried as Material Inventory Re- 
“I hope the Director will not have to TAL ceeeseeecsecercsceeeesese cece os $20,141,651.42 $20,017,088.65 FEAL 185,283. No tender for an amount less than $1,000 a. ae sseecaseeeeues corse (9434 408 76.3 76.3 763 123.7 1263 1263 SCIve Account from the earnings of 1916, 
exercise this power given him,” said Mr. | ‘Total general fund expenditures .......$80,275,770.40 $45,701,382.06 $399,497,254.85 133,833.56 | Will be considered. Each tender must be WHOLESALE PRICES °°" 328.5 368.0 375.8 408.0 296.7 470.5 374.9 2291 and after discussion it was decided that, 
Johnson. “However, if I find that the) Total special fund expenditures ........ 243,218.67 1,082,864.77 —2,587,276.75 —_-2,782,476.63 | in mpulciples of $1,000. The price offered Fisher's Index (1926=100) ae to the high prices which steel had 
failure to pay debt service is careless, it] = aotar ooo... ccecuce cues <a6 704 346.83 $402,084 531.60 432091631010 MUSt be expressed on the basis of 100, Al! commodities (120) ......... gesss 693 69.5 698 829 83.3 83.4 98.5 99.1 999| Maintained during the year, that this ree 
will be done, because a default of any one shia emule eto aga ————— —__—___ ____—___. with not more than three decimal places, Fate pesentn Miron ween teens 60.0 23 a8 84.8 85.2 85.5 1056 106.7 1057|/S¢rve Was unnecessary, and therefore 
unit affects the credit not only of the Excess of expenditures 767,202.15 $261,392,144.22 $174,731,026.51 |. €-, 99.125. Fractions must not be used.| Copper, electrolytic. ..... 3 85.1 538 183 733 82.1 94.3 946 945] moved that a dividend of 10 per cent be 
State, but of every other unit of local gov- waver Froxps oon ee eT ee eee ee — Mesedt Beeuteements Cotton, middling, New York ‘. 305 331 342 471 471 an =: 4 4 paid from this 1916 material reserve 
ernment in the State, and I expect to see) pe ocints: incites ala 9 s Iron and steel composite ..-......... 75.0 748 748 79.9 80.0 80.1 886 886 &8.7 et upon the common capital stock 
that the principal and interest on bonds “pistrict of Columbia ............0+++: $243,685.12 $362,651.22 $1 667,546.55 Py will be saceeeee oes cash | Whest, No. 3 red, Baness CHY secess scares 34.9 33.3 60.5 62.8 61.2 101.5 100.0 1007 a corer . he by the books 
and notes are paid if no other bills are Government life insurance fund ..... 1,566,935.64 1,384,184 51 1,355,652.64 § om incorporated banks and trust pan debits outside New York Cit outstanding July 1, 17, in accordance 
- 9 . 20,616.26 . 1,716,922.40 ‘ mS on ° aie § § y.. 778 874 964 1008 110.7 12 7 anil w . . 
paid. AD a ae ae 2 F pee —_ Se ste cae a aeeaaad aa _from | responsible and Bank loans and discounts ............ 115.9 116.2 117.1 135.6 1348 133.3 136.3 1388 isnt eee e ~_ for participation which has 
Mr. Johnson said the act makes it his AES «nuit is baa apeuearieEReranee $2.042.261.62 $2,167,451.99 $13,197,611.54 $14,740,121.59 7 gnized dealers in investment securi- | Bond prices ............+++5 Pecesesoes 106.4 106.9 1069 107.2 106.9 1067 1038 1041 1042) sry owed in the past by the company, 
d tv-in the ease of any breach of the a Ss  pepeensaneemaeense ts as — —|ties. Tenders from others must be ac- | Business failures .........sseseeeseess 118.7 115.2 105.2 115.0 1253 111.1 1005 983 924 The motion was seconded by G. A, 
provisions of the act or failure or refusal Expenditures: companied by a deposit of 10 per cent of Interest tatess ras on ee ee Oe ts ee ee eee eee eee 
. . a ; yer t ins -e fund— 2 face ¢ reasury bi ‘ i mall : i 
to comply with any requirement made eernmens ite jntuanes S08 - $488,458.81 $499,023.63 $3.444.919.26 $3,840,886.24 the face amount of Treasury bills applied ~ Gail money ee i Sat ND 36.4 364 364 485 48.5 54.5 2424 206.1 ons common the common capital stock was 
by the commission or any officer or mem- TRGnetIELth sc sc: ccconctccccsococes Sameeee.7a %,900,087.70 = '7,000,604.18 7'456.965 26 10F, Unless the tenders are accompanied by — Time money ..........ceeeeeeee reese 343 34.3 34.3 80.0 80.0 79.1 197.1 182.9 1800 ordered paid in accordance with the sched- 
& ‘ber‘of the board of any unit—to bring the} Other ..........s.ssssseereeeseeesenees %628,605.97 — *784,207.71 *143,149.97 *99'360.06 ,AN express guaranty of payment by an Money in circulation ........ gib4eeKe, ata 99.2 994 913 914 921 976 975 983) Ue appearing on the following page.’ 
ber o the the ttention of the Governor 7 —_—_—-- - —— —— — ——— incorporated bank or trust company. aes demand deposits .......+..++++ ve 111.5 *111.6 113.0 114.2 113.4 1141 110.9 108.8 1094) ON Aug. 31, 1917, dividend checks were 
a ors in his judgment remove from Total ...sseeeesereseeee vevesseceece. $2,112,632.57 $1,020,173.62 $11,208,403.43 $11,197,991.54, Immediately after the closing hour for Time deposits sed t oman eeecan eon en aee 1578 ira it 162.2 163.2 163.2 198.0 mee 2 ee ee ee 
who may, s , — eee wear Page a ago 12008 receipt of tenders Aug. 13, 1931, all Seat Perey ee ; . : _ 2 0 147.2 1466) son families in the 
i cer or member and gExces: receipts dIt® .cccccceccee eevcececeeses $1,147,278.37  $1,989,208.11 — $3,542,130.05 I e Ss on 8. 13, 1931, all) ——_— rs > amount of $19,- 
pnd o ceeeee eae order, or re- roses Of expenditures. vereatanaaers $70,370.95 cr scecucceecne eececsescssests scccceseceecsee | tenders received at the Federal Reserve *Revised. Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown. jRelative to a computed 800 each and these checks, except 
appoin eer ahait not be effective un- = Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- | "°rmal taken as 100. | two amounting to $340, were endorsed back 
moval, eee _~ ane ne commission,| Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. ing hour will be opened and public an- —s=—=$=$——$———:3—30.Q00. Cee” tc the company, which on Sept. 6, 1917 
lg car at tae cameinien Gal | cere gi neat nouncement of the acceptable prices will ° heavy withdrawals 126; depleted cash r |and Sept. 8, 1917, debited cash and 
anal ao = | Saew 06 ROR ee Somnine Sempearter, See Bank Failures Ca se serve 101; death of officer or defalcation | (1°Gited the Pittsburgh Company ‘(Per alc 
ma ii three instances, Mr. Johnson Federal Airway Syste Calif.; Kingman, Ariz.; Winslow, Ariz.; ably on the following morning. The Sec- 30 and robbery 1 ehalcamon of W. H. Jackson)’ etc., with the amounts 
In two or ne non , edera Irway stems | Albuquerque, N. M.; Amarillo, Tex. and retary of the Treasury expressly reverses 7s thereof. The Pitts , ‘ 
said. it seems that it will be necessary - Wichita Yeane ihe wibht 4 ‘ 7 I 1 ? r Li | L . Thi . Total deposits of all State banks closed oo a og Company took 
said, | Pearse x ii . 5 8. he right to reject any or all tenders or , ‘e list a 2 nese credits by charging the 
for nie se ae are S el wee To Get Radiobeacons The remaining radio range beacons of | parts of tenders. and to allot less than the itt € LOSS In INnols oo sey oo Same ae Take at $85,- Moines Company and creditian the aa 
in which app . . ie eae at : : .._|the 1932 program have not yet been al-| amount applied for, and his action in any ‘000. h § are set at $126,-| sonal accounts of the Jacksons - 
t flagrant b to be in 847,000. Of all the b 1] ns and Crel 
provisions of the act is flag : Thirty radio -— a ae ae System located. ‘There are now 51 radio beacons | such respect shall be final. Those sub- oo kt en period, less Fy 4 ome 2 ee in that | jins with the same amount. No stock was 
Fiscal Control Act stalled on the Federa cWwas i in operation.—Issued by the Department | mitting tenders will be advised of the ac- it . ‘ - . en » ber cent were capital- | issued by the Pittsb 
+ during this fiscal year according to pres- 1 : e . ac- Depositors Get ost of | ized at more than $200,000 y ittsburgh Company to the 
Mr. Johnson traced the handling of = os : of Commerce. ceptance or rejection thereof. Payment at! mers Jacksons and Crellins at this time for the 


ans, vas announced today by Col. : . 1 ‘ . . , 
ent plans, it was r n 5" the price offered for Treasury bills al-| Funds :Effect of Post-war oan atte ante. ee eamares |zeenen that the Pittsburrh Company had 


peep “ ‘ . > of 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary lotted must be made at the Federal re- issued to each family $14,500 of stock in 


local finances up to the point at which al 
Commerce for Acronautics. Production of Soft Coal es innks in cauh of other immediately| Deflation Diecussed Chicago listing all banks, both State and| February, 1917, and $19,500 of stock in 


officers were able to issue bonds for al- 
most any purpose, the result being that 


7 j in s sists : railahle fi . atio: , whi | j | . “ 
bonds were outstanding in such amountt | This number, Col ev cxmruction pro-| Amd Anthracite Increases |*vm!lve funds on Aug: 8 1981 ———— States irom 1907 to the present. "Ne-|fortn,” Under the circumstances set 
at lt vi : . tei . i ) sent. - | forth. 
meet the requirements. The first step to- | gram for the fiscal year 1932 omens The total production of soft coal during 7 Tax Provisions SPRINGFIELD, ILt., Aug. 8. | braska heads the list with 316 closed banks| “On Aug. 27 1917, and Aug. 31, 1917 
7 1e . , . 


Treasury bills will be exempt, aS| Jn a review of the six years during which and Iowa is second with 259. the Crellins 
to principal and interest, and any gain were = and the Jacksons owned 3,060 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 


ward restriction was taken in 1927 with 30 radio range beacons. In addition, the week : ‘ } ; 
aan 7 ” ‘ hich wer struc- eek ended Aug. 1, including lignite 
the passage of the Fiscal Control Act,” radio beacons which were under constr and coal coked at the mines is estimated 


| Illinois had 250 banks closed in the; Shares out of the 5,812 shares of the 
: ; ° i ¢ 7 ‘i | fe . o, § cap- 
which required a budget for the counties, tion as a part of the 1931 program will be at 6.824.000 net tons. Compared with the 


he has served as supervisor of State banks 
P four and one-half year period while In-| ital stock outstanding in the Des Moines 


i | . ; “ill ; rom § cat co |i ; blic | gj 
the 1931 Act extending it to apply to all completed, and placed in operation. cudiics un the meaending Gate iis i on will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- in Illinois, Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Pu diana, with hardly half of Tlinois’ popu- | Company, the remaining 1,852 shares bei 
local units. ? Aap Twenty-eight of the 30 radio beacons au- cealenee of 50000 cae or 1 per cent. cept estate and inheritance | taxes. No| Accounts, states three conclusions which} lation, had 227. Wisconsin is listed for | held by employes. As oF dees 1.852 rere 
“The budget system is essential if gov- thorized will be installed at the following production during the week in 1930 cor- /0S88 from the sale or other disposition of | he has reached. ; 76 closed banks; Michigan 79; Minnesota | the holders of 709 shares took Des Moines 
the Treasury bills shall be allowed as a In the first place, according to Mr.| 187, and Missouri 224. Only 23 failures | Company stock in exchange for their divi- 


ernmental efficiency is to be attained or jocations: Spokane, Wash.; Coalinga, responding with that of Aug. 1 amounted 
maintained and is an indispensable ele- | Calif,; Fargo, N. D.; LaCrosse, Wis.; Rock- | to 7,991,000 tons. 
ment in any adequate scheme of financial \ford, Ill.; Springfield, Mo.; Taxarkana, Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 


deduction, or otherwise recognized, for; Nelson, there were too many banks in| were marked against New York, bt y 5 
F son, né > s , but sey-|dend checks, and the hol 
the purposes ef any tax now or hereafter| Illinois prior to 1925, mainly because Of/eral of these were banks with branches | shares elected to take a . 





control,” he said. Planning the year’s ac-| ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; Shreveport, La.;| increased sharply during the week ende imposed by the United States or any of | post-war inflation of real estate and com-|and one, the Bank of the United States, | oi 

tivities “involves consideration of the | Gainsville, oe New Orleans, La.; Mont- ee ee Pinte its possessions : modity values. In the six-year period up| was the largest closed. oun a continued in the issue of 
services to be performed, their cost and|gomery, Ala.; Alma, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; | §1.987,000 net tons, a gain of 406,000 tons, Treasury Department Cireular No. 418,,;to Jan. 1, 1931, since Mr. Nelson took} we we 

the means of financing them,” he stated, | Gilroy, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; Minne-| or 46.1 per cent over the preceding week. ®5 amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this | office, the oversupply was being reduced, FINANCIAL NOTIC SS 
adding that the budget provides full pub- apolis-St. Paul, Minne.; Milwaukee, Wis.; production during the week in 1930 cor- DOUCe as Issued by the Secretary of the! he says, by an orderly process of mergers | —— a Ml » NOTICE Bake 2 


licity of the plan of operation for the) pontiac, Ill.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Lit- yes s that of Aug. 1 amounted | 27e9sury, prescribe the terms of the and voluntary liquidations, resulting in 
taxpayers who provide money for their} tle Reck, Ark.; Smiths Grove, Ky.; Jack- ee von , B aeeey bills pe gone, the —- no loss whatever to depositors, with a cer- 
officials to spend. son, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; " es ot their issue. opies of the circu ar may!tain number of failures among smaller 

Jacksonville, Fla.; Charleston, S. C.; Pauls- be obtained from any Federal Reserve! banks, resulting, however, in no great TO HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF 


on ae Czech Shoe Exports Bank or branch thereof losses to depositors. re CHICAGO SURFACE LINE COMPANIES 


The 15 uncompleted stations are located) During the first quarter of this year, Mr. Nelson’s third conclusion is 





Economy Is Goal 
“The machinery with which public ex- 











penditures have been surrounded, the + qHarrisburg. Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Se- Czechoslovakia exported 3,246,076 pairs of Cooperative Dairies’ Sales | 8k failures since Jan. 1, 1931, in Cook | (CHICAGO RAILWAYS COMPANY, CXICAGO CITY 
ae ee aot Fe gO attle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; The Dalles, | leather shoes valued at 173,600,000 crowns. C ope rative are ae County, at least, have been due almost | PANY, CALUMET AND SOUTH CHICAGO maiLWat COMPASS} 
wen ' $ . ” ; . Oreg.; Medford, Oreg.; Shasta City, Calif.;| (Crown eqimls $0.0296.) (Department of In Northeast Are Increased entirely to a lack of confidence by dep | AND OF CHICAGO CITY AND CONNECTING RAILWAYS COL- 
ances created to insure faithful discharge Willows, Calif.. Fontana, Calif.; Daggett, Commerce.) tors, who,if they had left their savings | LATERAL TRUST ° 
of responsibility are designed, not espe- |“) 0"! ~" : Steer tiiee [Continued from Page 6.1 in the banks would have seen the institu- | ™ ; q 
cially to — ane - to need E wave on Na in ae m5 tin inde- | “ons in many cases emerge from the cur- | The warateaees Committee represents holders of several 
costs, simply for the sake of reducing m garded as gions re are man} ue- rent depression as strong as ever. classes of securitie ‘hies TPT : 
them, but to obtain wise use of public Greatest Yield of Cotton Per Acre pendent local cooperatives marketing eee ce aie, addin’ | eee ro gg of _ hiecago surface line companies who 
funds and to promote economy in the . = auld mas. ane bareee at ihehe ores review follows in full text: oro cae . anepeSaten Plan under which Chicago 
broadest political and social interpreta- I } a, 7 y a I I cana eg 2e located in Vermont and supply fluic In January 1925, the date of assumption 40¢ ransportation Company proposes to acquire : ‘ 
tion of the term,” he said. n t te ast I ears is ‘orec asl milk to Boston and nearby cities. of office by the present incumbent, oe erties of those companies, Minis Ccmumittes ene = Melee 
Pointing out that the act gives the Di- The New England Milk Producers AS- were 1,403 State banks doing business in is financially wnsound and j ; fai eves the an 
rector of Local Government more power SEU a sociation and loc?! organizations have 8S-!|T}Iinois. Snce then 537 have suspended . : us i ind anc is unfair to all surface line secu- 
than has ever been given a public offi-| ,, > a > sociated themselves into one regional. business and 179 others have procured rity holders. The legislative acts upon which the Plan is based 
cial in the State, Mr. Johnson said: “I! Total Production Expected to Be Larger Despite 10 Per Tis regional is known as the New Eng-| new charters, making a net decrease of are of such doubtful validity that even after the Plan had been 
want to take the opportunity to say to ’ ° ° a airies, inc. will serve New Eng- | 35 avi > X§ - . ~rative j es . : 
Eee haeaber, tat thie power Will be ex-| Cent Decline in Acreage Planted |iand, excepting Connecticut, which has an| per 104, “Of ee ee ee ae ay tative it was found necessary to test them in court. 
ercised in a conservative manner. All —_—____—_— | ee carerng that State and whose jing business, 419 closed their doors dur- i ain ¢ > og will oh errae such other holders of surface 
I ask you to do is to cooperate with me : markets are somewhat independent of the jing the six-year period prior to Jan. 1, ine securities ag join with it. Analysis o 7 i 
and I assure you that I am going to co- [Continued from Page 1.] Boston area. 1951, Of the 419 ion A i only 139, or sent by the Secretary on request f the Plan will be 
operate with you.” the country as a whole, but still consider-|as in 1927 and much larger than in 1923 Cooperatives Compete approximately 35 per cent have gone into ©. WALLACR“ALEXANDER. Be a 
were oe ably less than the average loss during the | or any preceding year. There are many independent local co- receivership; others relinquishing their 8. C. EDMONDS. Rase Fatote ota “f ae I. Blkins, Philadelphia, Pe. 
Individual Bank Debits last 10 years. | Aug. 1, 1931, Consolidated Cotton Re- operatives operating in New York that | Charters through mergers, — ——— = DARROW B. FULTON, Campbell Estate, CA nm 
: ; Greater Damage in West 'port: Ginnings to Aug. 1, 7,301 running are competing with one another and with | their assets and labilities by larger banks, C. M. WILMERDING, Secretary, P. 0. Boo 826 Chic 
) e Show Decrease for Week | 1m the southwestern States weevil dam- | bales; indicated total production, 15,584,- the large organizations. Bringing all of °F by voluntary liquidation wherein the : 7 2. 0, Bow 826, CAtoage, it. 
Debits to individual accounts, as re-| ge is indicated to be about equal to last | 000 bales, 500 pounds BTOSS; condition these asscciations together would mate- depositors were paid ss full. | 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | Year, and for the western States it is a. pte per cent = normal; indicated — assist milk produceys in New York Nothing Was Lost ee! 
banks in leading cities for the week ending | indicated to be somewhat greater than last |For oo cotton, 185.8 pounds per acre +d —, Pennsylvania. The large! In other words, in 65 per cent of the - amen 
Aug. 5, and made public Aug 8, aggre- | Year. iy a Si ila ei aad fan i a Senpneannnes mentioned handle cases of closed banks the depositors lost == — 
gated $9,511,000,000, or 17 per cent above The condition of 749 per cent. reported es pe ase ; 98 per cent of the fluid milk | nothing. The remaining 35 per cent con- 


: ‘ ‘ can. | shows 7,301 running baleg (counting round supply in their respective territori : : 

otal reported for the preceding week | 48 Of Aug. 1, is the highest Aug. 1 con S : E k | } rritories, It sisted of small banks with small deposit 

od — hea bees rs ee for the | dition since 1915. In only two years (1920 os Pak Tee) Gans Dae ae 2 ae ‘that an average of approxi- | liabilities and a sizeable rate of dividend To the Holdere f 

corresponding week of last year. and 1926) since the weevil became a domi- 188 Pa 1930 Pr one oes ith 78,- nan of R ye of the milk in these has already been distributed to the credi- D ders 0) 
Ageregate debits for the 141 centers for nant factor in cotton production has the ““Senartment of Agriculture: An esti fluid aera ed by the large regional | tors. 5% Gold Debentures, due 1954, of 

which figures have been published weekly | Present high condition been approached. saan Se aad ao oes an OO | Seats aaa ante tua _If independent | since Jan. 1, 1931, 118 banks have sus- , > Ldo4, 

since January 1919 amounted to $8,891.-|The indicated yield per acre of 1858 (1 aus 1. for the United State ee note eaaaa 4 ns ~ milk in these mar- | pended business up to and including June te 

000.000, as compared with $7,591,000,000 Pounds is higher than the yield secured oe ae oe —— = a od rotedlpes oe ome t together with the | 30, 1931. Sixty-six of these were in Cook Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 

for the preceding week and $12,133,000,000 | 1 any a ~ i om 209.2 pounds | for harvest and an indicated production ably would Gr inevesaed'¢ ta tk tents \Sern 1? ag as cans mn ee 1439 ie 

for the week ending Aug. 6 of last year, | Were produced, and is slightly higher than or 15584000 bales (500 pounds gross A comparatively small amount of cheese oe = A gan om A ane peceny: given that the requisite amount of 

rn 1ties 


ithe yield actually made in 1926, the last ..; : : 
‘ ; : aa 2 8s mn by > rf Repor an > s he > , . oe . * ‘ ° 
year in Whiahh Gonaiians: were wnitetenly weight A | shown by the Crop eporting and butter is handled by the cooperative | al depositors being paid in full. Investing Corporation 5% Deben- 


‘ Department associations rtheaste ¢ = . ) 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE good over practicaliy all of the Cotton! of eas. epartmen nroniantaty im eeete _— States. Ap The report further showed that 48 banks tures due 1954 having been deposited with The Public 



































7 The « artiliver i of each of j i i 

‘ é un iliz se . “+ : : ‘ y ; . ul; n ¢ . 

: Belt x, he at t of fertilizer used this The Crop Reporting Board of the these products was handled by coopera- closed in vitiegse, of ions pop ation a a) National Bank and Trust Company of New York 
As of Aug. 8 year is less than has been used during United States Department of Agriculture, | tives in 1929. It is believed that any only one closed in @ town iseen SA00 to | under the offer of thi ; i 

New York. Aug. 8—The Federal Reserve the past few years in those States where from the reports and data furni: hed by tempt to associate the butter ee een ponkee, wale See aes Debent ° f S pbmpany 0 exchange sald 
Bank of New York today has certified to the fertilizer 1s ordinarily used. The present crop correspondents, field statisticians, cooperatives into regional organisations towns from 10,000 to 20,000 population out- | ebentures, the offer has been declared operative. 
Secretary of the Treasury the followins ; high condition seems to indicate that cooperating State boards (or Depart- would offer little advantage to dairy § | side of Cook County. For the benefit of s h tne 

See Mw). 656s cabarets 14.0410 | the distribution of rainfall has been such ments) of Agriculture and agricultural Of that area. The best plan lik os rea One portion of the report lists the tech | E t U iliti ee ee holders of 
Bul ia ae we Soar aeene ” 7143 as to make possible the maximum utiliza- colleges, makes the following estimates be to bring these sclnenbiite semnaléations nical causes of bank suspensions. Among anaes tilities Investing Corporation 5% Deben- 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ..sseseeees 2.9618 oe plant food b, - se ae : signed by W. F. Callander, chairman, into the fluid milk associations ’ S those given for the six-year period are | sures oe oo as desire to make this exchange the 
Denmark (krone) iaenedshebsce nae lile acreage in cultivation on July 1, J. A. Becker, D. A. McCandliss. V. C - . : a offer has been extended until t : 

Pn 7 a im eae os : r . I ¢ SS, i ee = | clos s » 
gasiand pene) seeeeeeeenennes 489 aeel | 1831, was 10 per cent less than on July 1, Childs, K. D. Blood, D. L. Floyd; and ap- Fe ] a l T | ’ aay ’ } August 81, 1931. No furth pow , 1080 of business 
Beet rrraay To roceserecaeesers Sata 1630, the 1931 acreage is practically as large | proved by C. F. Marvin, Acting Secretary. edera rade Commission Changes Are Announced | I tsk f the i er extension can be made. 

G any (reichsmark) ..cccessese++ 23.5914 ; : + ; ts ® | n view 0 e large v si 

ho Vatan hind} Bee RRARAAS ADS 8 1 2924 _Area in cultivation July 1, 1931 (less 10-year average abandonment), thousands, of acres. A Lists Public Hearings In Status of State Banks ment has b gs Map aveone of deposits an arrange- 

Holland (guilder) 40.2941 Ponce Aug. 3 ten-year average, 1920-1029, B; 1930, C: 1931, D. | Yield per acre (pounds) 5 een made to increase the maximum to be 

ry (peng 7.4535 n= r average. -192 E; 3 : indicated 1931*, G. Production (ginnings), thousand The oye ada ’ . > 

fais’ tile) ee eaccccceses % san7 of 500-pound gross weight bales: 1930 crop, H; 1931 crop indicated by condition Aug. 1 T nse es ot ee (ame Comins cate ee eae Rock Gity Bank, Reck socented a $15,000,000. Ov _ $12,000,000 of the 

Poland (zloty)... 1111960 | AB Cc D £& F G H ; Aug. 10, is as follows: © week of | City; Sears-Community State Bank, Chicago; ee ae already been deposited, at the rate 
r Z WD oc 4 dir on o Pa Py ean aun a 7 . Ve | ix ‘ ¢ g 

re. 4.4195 | Nirginia, eck; oot $B BR 4G 22525 2 138 <eoffarings in the investigation of the cotton- Senaral Rapantio’ Bank a a eposits ni ae being received it is likely that the 

ars 1 RS 336 7 1 7 247 225 25! 77 713 aquiry will Bf Shrev : F 

ere et vies | Bons isl SSS is TH bP 23) Soe, EQN? continue au, 10 tn Greve: |Chiago, SRATMgE Ure og geare-com waaay tea ae ee 

OIA“ TPOBOEA) «. 46000008 oe ee yeorgic aN ceak ean aeenne 313 61 71 64 136 197 160 ‘ Testir , 5 taken in oemee j n - . 
Bwiteerland (fra Bh i9 soba Florida eiceeausuanachates 117 66 72 74 113.200 150 Oe complaints ‘have Sono teonad be ahh 2 Se munity State Bank, Chicago, consolidated xcess deposits can only be accepted subject to 
Bremen icinary .... cr , 8 es 24 4 8486254 195340 151 231 sion, as follows: P oR unter 1i0 Sf, ee, Cae ee allotment or return. Intending depositors should 
he Lege gh et a ah la ‘ vo MAM 5556 Lig shade aya eRe 7 82 184 147 205 377 472 3eacon Manufacturing C " ' i . eae 
China (Chetoo tael) ....+.s0.0+0+0+5 21:2918 | Alabama’... ccsssesecsosse 1355 6s 2 «70st lar 80, nar 1.209, ford. “Mass; Auge il. Providence, M't. al: | poate en wecst tertile, OF Central Republi therefore deposit promptly to be certain that their 

I ow te bene eeeeeeneees 30.6562 SIMIAN acca ckananeketies 3.8 73 5 771 | le repre ati : ‘ ; . i i 
China Shanghai Beary rne eeaesens : 3011250 PDR wcneessnncnsensaess 3.540 a 60 3 + ims au8 1a mn leged tnlarepresentation in cele ot Blankets: Dundee State Denke a Immel State Debentures will be accepted in full. 
China (Tierrtsin tael) sereesees 31.7291 | Texas :. 15,513 65 61 15 132 114 155 4,038 >| Lank. C ; rial examiner; Henry C.| Bank, Chicago; Roseland State Sa i 

a >kong lar 4 0267 oy Sli : 4 D 038 5.018 Lank, Commission's attorhey , 4 , go; in tate Savings Bank, D 81 i . 
Sms Haeee elias a : a Big7 Oklahoma... ses eeeeeeseeeees, 3.191 72 60 78 146 102 180 854 1 200 National Pastry Prod ae oa eT ten: Chicago, and Spring Grove State Bank, Spring d . - — be made through your . security 
Ghina (Tientein or Peiyang dolinr). 92.9R°% | Stes ane Ss abaeu ann amaeas 3.591 73 46 84 169 107 215 874. 1.614 Aug. 11, New York; alleged substantial les- ee de Restos Diets, Os | ealer, ank or sent direct by registered mail to The 
anne ‘wae ar —- — oe enn, NOW MEXICO ....seeeeeevecee ‘ 9 $85 ¢ §29% 375 375 99 86 sening of competitio betwee ‘om es a ae y 8 y ank, cago, cap- j ati « Tas 4 é - songs 
a apes a . EE 176 90 9292 346 355 155 | 13. whose share capital has been acquired by the | 4 stock increased from $700.000 to $1,000,000 Public Nationa] Bank and Trust Company, 76 William 
pO faa) Ste? SEER ERAS $3 3356 ch monte ceecesconvenses = 92 a 92 468 460 264 194 respondent Edward M. Averill, trial exam- ct ee pais are ~~, Hudson, duration of | Street, New York ( ity. 
Singapore (8. 8.) (dollar) .......... 56. 0000 ae _—* eae ee a Bsa 81 173 321 7 6 wc menses ene ley, Commission's at- 7 . ae me 5S ae SORES: 

*anada loliar) 8 a ~ ‘ ‘ re ; =. . a . ome ’ , cet 16) we nee oe " . ss 
Bene tae; I sete eeeeeeeees = anne gr United States to vee ‘spe 40,129 67.5 62.2 749 1544 147.7 185.8 13,932 15,584 f, at, Bagedonow, Inc., of New York; Aug.|spondent; Edward M. Averill, trial examiner: ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES COMPANY 

ibe yeneees icdcameaawes 99. 908: ali ( Mex- ; i i2, Philadeiphia: alleged misrepresentat i } a : : . 
een ee ere peste oacensenangesaee = a . ico). 6B ti; - 82 “9 217 239 45 34| sale of ladies’ coats; Henry P. Alden, trial ex- Samia Commission's attorney. Incorporated 

BM Argentina (peso, gold) ..........+. 63.2981 | *Prio nA dn eeienni fre 25 on 4m s aminer; Robert H. Winn, Commission’s at+| Limoges China Company ray r : 
° Brazil (miizets) nee? 6.4125 1 aaa pont ees Fe z a J see fue. supeeee. _Saaiente Sy condition, Ave bag tr: n a hen - 1 C Aug. 14, Chicago; alleged oe cee, Sass 61 Broadway, New York City 
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Acquisition of Fishing Rights 
by State for Use of Public + 


Importance of Providing Opportunity for 
Larger Group of People to Use Streams Dis- 
cussed by Colorado Commissioner 


By R. G. PARVIN 


Game and Fish Commissioner, State of Colorado 


ARMERS, everybody knows, are the back- 
bone of the country. Fishermen, I sup- 
pose, must be the wishbone. Anyway, 

the ones I know are always wishing. Just 
now they are wishing for the good old days 
when they not only fished through the farm- 
ers’ front yards if they wanted to, but prob- 
ably got invited to stay to dinner and have 
their fish cooked. 

Those days have gone, along with buck- 
boards and quilting bees. When the auto- 
mobile came, it crowded out more things 
than horses and buggies. There is no time 
any more for the leisurely friendliness of 
slower days, when people visited each other 
and the occasional visitor to the farm, be he 
stranger or friend, was welcome as rain after 
a drought. If strangers when they came, 
they were friends when they left. 
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Now the automobile takes crowds of peo- 
ple into the country where one went before. 
And many of the people who are going now 
have no thought of anything but their own 
convenience. ‘They cut fences, leave gates 
open, let stock out, drop matches and lighted 
cigarettes and are miles away before anyone 
can find out who they are. The farmer has 
been obliged to protect himself from intru- 
sion, and no one blames him. 

A proper request is still all that is neces- 
sary to get permission to fish across his land 
as a rule, but he has to know who is fishing. 
Occasionally the farmer makes fishing 
streams a source of profit and charges for 
the privilege of going on his land, but this 
practice is not general. His main idea is to 
protect himself, not from fishermen, but 
from vandals. Naturally the resort owner 
posts his property against fishing. Fishing 
streams are his stock in trade. The better 
the fishing, the more guests he has; and he 
doesn’t want anybody on the streams unless 
they are stopping at his place. One can’t 
blame him either. 

But lots of people don’t own lands with 
streams on it. They don’t care for resorts. 
So, if they can afford it, they form clubs, buy 
lands with good fishing streams and post 
them so they can go and fish whenever they 
please and have only their friends around. 
That makes it perfect. And one can’t blame 
them. 

Then there are folks that work hard and 
play little. Maybe they live in cities, maybe 
small towns, maybe in the country. The 
fish in the streams belong to them just as 
much as to anybody else. They don’t own 
lands with fishing streams on it either. They 
can't afford to pay resort prices. Probably a 
lot of them don’t care enough about fishing 
as a sport to join a club even if they could 
afford it. What they want is the privilege 
of taking the old fishing pole and wandering 
up the stream when they feel like it—maybe 
with one or two kids tagging along—catch a 
few fish and get away from the irritations 
of the daily grind. They may not be keen 
fishermen, but if they like it at all it is the 
best tonic in the world. 
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What are we going to do about these peo- 
ple? Fishing is not necessary, of course, but 
it is pretty generally agreed by sociologists, 
government economists, and by a good many 
business leaders that some form of outdoor 
recreation is necessary for all workers if the 
strength of our social structure is to endure. 

The Colorado Legislature in 1903 enacted 
a law giving the public the right to fish in 
any stream in the State stocked at public 
expense, subject to action in trespass for any 
damage done to property along the bank of 
any such stream. 

This law was based on a section of the 


Prom pt Care 
as Means of 
Curing Cancer 


By Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr. 


Commissioner 
State of New York 


IGURES compiled by the State Institute 
for the Study of Malignant Diseases, 
Burton T. Simpson, M. D., director, show 

that out of 1,229 cases of cancer in New 
York of various types, 307, or about 25 per 
cent, remained well for five years or more 
after treatment. This report is restricted to 
cases treated five or more years ago when 
methods were not so well perfected as at 
present. Even better results are being ob- 
tained, it is believed, from the technic now 
in use. 

Although the absence of symptoms for five 
years does not absolutely guarantee the cure 
of the disease, the percentage of recurrences 
after that period is comparatively small and 
in the cases where there has been freedom 
from all signs of the disease for a long time 
as the result of treatment, it may be con- 
sidered that much has been accomplished. 

The majority of patients who come to the 
Institute for treatment are in the advanced 
stage of the disease. This was especially so 
during the period covered by the figures 
given. 

The statistics for lip, uterus and breast 
cancer bring out the fact that patients 
treated in the early stages of the disease 
show markedly the best results; also that 
most of the cases, with the exception of lip 
cancer patients, were rather advanced when 
they appeared for treatment. Lesions on the 
lip are noticed at once and medical advice 
is sought usually while the cancer is in the 
early stages. 

The best results are obtained in the basal 
cell skin cancers. This is due to three fac- 
tors: (1) The lesion is almost always con- 
fined to the face; (2) this type of cancer 
does not tend to extend to the neighboring 
structures, and (3) it is very susceptible of 
treatment. 

Obviously, if all patients were treated in 
the early stages of the disease the number 
of cured cases would be greatly increased. 
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State Constitution which declares that “The 
water of every natural stream not heretofore 
appropriated is declared to be the property 
of the public and is dedicated to the use of 
the people of the State, subject to appropria- 
tion.” 

The legislative act was annulled by a de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court in 1996 
(Hartman v. Tresise, Colo. Reports 36) in 
which the court declares: 
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“It is the right of appropriation which the 
general government has recognized and con- 
firmed, and subject to which grants of public 
lands in the arid States since 1866 have been 
made. But neither in this nor in any other 
clause of our Constitution, nor in any act of 
Congress, is the right of fishery in the nat- 
ural streams of this State, or an easement 
over the public domain for its enjoyment, de- 
clared to be, or recognized as vested in the 
State; nor has any authority to grant the 
same to its citizens been conferred upon the 
State or claimed by it except in the statute 
cited. This does assume to grant such right. 
and * * * that this act is void for at least 
two reasons we proceed to show.” 

One of the reasons shown was that when 
the State Constitution was adopted, the 
United States owned the land, and whatever 
rights and title therein it owned passed to 
the purchaser unless excepted or reserved in 
the instrument of conveyance or by some act 
of Congress; and that no act of Congress 
authorized, nor did the patent contain any 
reservation of any public right of fishery, or 
of any easement over the lands to enable the 
public to enjoy such right. 

The other reason was based on the com- 
mon law whith holds that the owner of lands 
along a nonnavigable fresh water stream 
owns the bed of the stream and the exclu- 
sive right of fishery therein to the middle 
thereof, and if he owns land bordering on 
both sides he has exclusive right of fishing 
in the entire stream, to the extent it flows 
through his land. 

A dissenting opinion was rendered in this 
case, in which two members of the court 
concurred. It holds to the view generally 
taken by the American public that when the 
natural streams of a State are declared by 
the Constitution of the State to be the prop- 
erty of the public and dedicated to the use 
of the people, there is also dedicated to their 
use a right of way through the channel of 
every natural stream of the State, because 
such right of way is a necessary incident to 
the full and complete use and enjoyment of 
the grant, and no private ownership can de- 
feat such right of way. 

When this opinion was written in 1906, 
posted property was the exception, not the 
rule, in Colorado. Since that time the en- 
tire State has been made accessible to the 
public by good highways. Automobile travel 
has tremendously increased, resort projects 
have sprung up everywhere, farmers have 
begun to charge for entrance to their lands 
and more and more posters appear bearing 
the forbidding legend, “No hunting or fishing 
allowed.” 

The State Game and Fish Department has 
gone steadily on investing its funds in hatch- 
eries, lakes and equipment until it has one 
of the finest fish cultural systems in the 
country, and is prepared to put into the 
State waters 75,000,000 trout a year, more 
than present conditions will take care of, but 
which will amply meet the needs of the 
State for years to come. 

If, however, fishing waters are to be finally 
controlled by landowners, resort proprietors 
and fishing clubs, has the State a legal or 
moral right to go to the expense of raising 
fish for the waters? We think not. 
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It is true that many of our public streams 
have been greatly benefited by the efforts of 
proprietors of many private fishing preserves. 
In many places they maintain large rearing 
ponds at their own expense, feeding and car- 
ing for all fish the State will supply, and 
turn them out every year when they, are 
grown to a fine size. While their own prop- 
erty is posted, there is nothing to prevent the 
fish from migrating to other parts, and the 
public gets the benefit. The trouble is, the 
better it is the more desirable any stream 
becomes as a fishing preserve, and sooner or 
later unless it is government land, it gets an 
owner who puts up the “no fishing” sign. 

There is only one way we can see to give 
everybody a place to fish, and that is for the 
State to do what others are doing and do it 
first. The State shduld buy or lease the fish- 
ing rights and dedicate them to the per- 
petual use of the people. The water and fish 
belong to the State and there must be some 
way provided for all its citizens to enjoy 
their use if they so desire. 

The expense of acquiring such rights will 
be considerable, and it will necessarily re- 
quire a large force of wardens to patrol the 
streams and protect the landowner from in- 
trusion on his property. To meet this ex- 
pense an additional charge of 25 or 50 cents 
on all licenses is suggested to be put into a 
separate fund for the purpose of purchasing 
rights. 

License buyers will not object to this, but 
on the other hand the entire State benefits 
by having good fishing in its streams, and 
there is no reason why the expense should 
not be generally distributed. A great deal of 
money changes hands every year just be- 
cause people want to fish. There is scarcely 
any class of retail business that does not get 
some profit from it. It is one of the best 
drawing cards any State has for tourist 
trade. I imagine whole families very often 
get nice vacations because the man of the 
house knows there is a good fishing stream 
near the place they want to go. 
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It is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
resorts and fishing clubs are going to build 
their own hatcheries and raise fish for the 
Streams. The State has to do it if it is done. 

The States must take care of their fishing 
problems in a different way. There is a long 
season for fishing. It has an appeal for 
everybody. We think the only just and sat- 
isfactory plan is for the States to own the 
fishing rights and let everybody share in 
them. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ADOPTING UNIFORM LABELS 
FOR WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Manner in Which Federal Food and Drug Administration 
Cooperates With Milling Industries 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By G. L. BIDWELL 


Chemist In Charge, Cattle Feed Unit, Food and Drug Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 


HEN Congress enacted the Federal 

Food and Drugs Act, 25 years ago, 

that body had primarily in mind 
the protection of the public from im- 
pure, unwholesome, and falsely or fraud- 
ulently labeled foods and drugs. Such 
economic cheats flooded the market pre- 
vious to the passage of the measure and 
there was a crying need for national leg- 
islation which would prevent the inter- 
state shipment of such fraudulent com- 
modities. Twenty-five years’ enforce- 
ment of the national pure food law has 
effected a substantial improvement in 
the quality and in the honesty of label- 
ing of foods and drugs that reach the 
American consumer. 
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Now, it is axiomatic that any legisla- 
tion which increases public confidence 
in commodities on sale—and thus stim- 
ulates buying—has a beneficial effect 
upon business, the producer of such 
commodities. And while the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act is primarily de- 
signed to safeguard the consumer, the 
amazing growth of the food and drug 
manufacturing trades in the past quar- 
ter of a century is good evidence that 
the law has not neglected the interests 
of the manufacturer. 

As a matter of fact, so confident have 
operators in the food industry become of 
the essential importance of the pure 
food law that the influence of the can- 
ners led, in the Summer of 1930, to the 
passage of an amendment to the act, 
known as the McNary-Mapes bill, which 
materially strengthens the Food and 
Drugs Act. This amendment was passed 
at the instance of the canning industry, 
and did not originate in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Day-by-day operations in the enforce- 
ment of the food laws bring officials of 
the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion into constant and friendly relation- 
ship with business. This is well illus- 
trated by developments in the stock- 
feed industries within the last two 
decades. About 20 years ago, certain 
representatives of the feed industry met 
in Washington with several State and 
Federal feed officials to discuss mutual 
problems of manufacture and regulatory 
control of these products. This meeting 
resulted in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. The two associations, 
one representing the industry and the 
other representing control- officials, have 
worked harmoniously ever since. 

For 20 years the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and its predecessor, the 
Bureau of Chemistry, have been con- 
stantly represented in the Association 
of Amerjcan Feed Control Officials and 
have taken active part in its delibera- 
tions. That association's definitions, 
standards, and resolutions have resulted 
in a marked improvement in practices in 
the industry and have brought about 
substantial benefits to the industry it- 
self, to control officials, and to the pub- 
lic. A great deal of credit for this im- 
provement is due to the intelligent and 
friendly cooperation of State control offi- 
cials, and members of the feed-manu- 
facturing trades, with Federal officials. 
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The Food and Drug Administration 
likewise has many contacts with manu- 
facturers of foods designed for human 
use. One of the principal ones comes 
through the operations of the Food 
Standards Committee, a group appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
consists of nine members, six of whom 
are State officials and three of whom 
represent the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This Committee has the 
duty of assembling information by inde- 
pendent investigation and chemical 
analysis—of determining what is re- 
garded as good commercial practice by 


those who make the food product—of 
finding what consumer understanding 
may be—and then of drawing up for the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
a definition which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, will be a fair and workable 
standard from the standpoint of the 
consumer, the manufacturer, and en- 
forcement officials. If the Secretary ap- 
proves, the definition is promulgated as 
official and it then becomes the duty of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
apply that definition in enforcing the 
Food and Drugs Act. 

One year ago, upon recommendation 
of the Food Standards Committee, the 
Department announced definitions for 
whole wheat and entire wheat flour. 
Those definitions were designed to unify 
labeling of certain wheat products and 
the compliance therewith by the indus- 
try meant, in some cases, radical changes 
in industrial practices. Representatives 
of the milling industry met in Washing- 
ton and had conferences with officials 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 
While there were initial differences of 
understanding, as is natural, most of 
those were ironed out and the industry 
is now enabled to label its products en- 
tirely in conformity with the act. 

As a result of these conferences, the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
Ill., has published a pamphlet containing 
the official definitions, which publication 
has been distributed widely to the mill- 
ing trade. This circular contains, in ad- 
dition to the new standards, considerable 
valuable information concerning the pro- 
visions of the Food and Drugs Act, to- 
gether with informal suggestions regard- 
ing proper labeling of intermediate 
wheat products, definitions for which 
have not been established. 

The Food Standards Committee of 
the Department has spent a large part 
of its time in considering questions re- 
lating to flour, cereals, and the various 
products made therefrom. Every defini- 
tion that goes out from that Committee 
is of advantage to the milling industries 
since, while the standard may cause 
temporary embarrassment at first, in the 
end it always ‘results in unifying the 
branding and naming of milling prod- 
ucts and places competition among 
manufacturers of such products on a 
more fair and definite basis. The stand- 
ards serve as a definite guide for the 
labeling of various wheat products, thus 
benefiting the millers, and also help to 
place consumers and bakers in a posi- 
tion where they can know exactly what 
they are getting. 

+ + 
‘THE adoption of definitions for all 

- food products is of advantage to the 
food industries in another way, in that 
such standards serve as guides for State 
authorities in the enforcement of State 
pure food legislation and thus tend to 
hasten the formulation and adoption of 
uniform rules for the labeling of foods 
in the different States. The resulting 
advantage to food manufacturers who 
ship interstate is at once apparent. 

The food industries have materially 
assisted the Committee in formulating 
these standards and definitions. A re- 
cent hearing on mayonnaise was well 
attended by mayonnaise manufacturers 
who gave the Committee valuable infor- 
mation on manufacturing methods and 
whose opinions on what should consti- 
tute a quality product proved of great 
value. The same is true of farina, sem- 
olina and macaroni manufacturers and 
the Millers’ National Federation con- 
tributed data which was highly signifi- 
cant in the formulation of definitions 
for wheat products. Many other cases 
of cooperation with the Committee by 
manufacturers of other food products 
could be mentioned here; in fact, mgn- 
ufacturers have been in close touch with 
the Committee in its survey of practi- 
cally every food schedule considered up 
to the present. 


In the next of this series of afticles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 11, Ida Phelps Rogers, Information Division, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the value of cereals and flour to 
the diet and will tell of various studies of cereals and flour which the Bureau has 


undertaken. 


Developing System of Probation 


Importance of Supervising Conduct of Criminal 
By MRS. GEORGE THOMAS PALMER 


Probation Officer, State of Illinois 


HE influence and opportunities of the 
7 school period cannot be overestimated. 

The school has now come to be recog- 
nized as the logical place from which to work 
for the prevention of delinquency and other 
social problems. 

The schools, through their teachers and 
attendance officers, can do much to check 
delinquency and adjust the problem child. 

The attendance officer, like the probation 
officer, should be a trained worker and adé- 
quately paid. The public should support the 
State attendance laws and see that children 
are kept in school. 

The boy who is a truant from school today 
and runs the streets may be tomorrow's 
criminal. We are not disturbed by his pranks 
today but tomorrow we may be the victim of 
his assassin's bullet. 

The bandit, the murderer of today was 


only a harmless kid who ran the streets yes- 
terday. We forgave him then but today we 
fear him. 


The broken home is responsible for 60 per 
cent of all the juvenile delinquency in the 
United States and 85 per cent of all crim- 
inals begin to go wrong as juvenile delin- 
quents. 


In the field of crime prevention the main- 
tenance of a proper system of probation is 
of far greater moment to the community 
even than the proper administration of a 
parole system. It is much better to prevent 
men from becoming confirmed in a criminal 
career than it is to attempt to reform them 
after they have once suffered the contami- 
nating experience of a term in prison. 


Probation is a farce unless the court has 
the means of supervising the conduct of the 
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ULYSSES GRANT 


President of the United States 1869-1877: 
“All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 
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Uialiturnia’s Efforts to Train 
Men for Merchant Marine 


Manner in Which State’s Nautical School Is 
Conducted and Type of Instruction Provid- 
ed Is Described by Educator 


By VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


tion is the establishment of the Califor- 

nia Nautical School for the nautical 
training of youths in accordance with an act 
of Congress of March 4, 1911, and an act of 
the 1929 State Legislature. 


The act of Congress authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish upon application 
of the Governor of a State a suitable vessel 
with her equipment, to be used as a nautical 
training ship in certain ports of the United 
States, San Francisco being one of the ports. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity to 
stimulate interest in the United States mer- 
chant marine through the training of youths 
in navigation, seamanship, steam, diesel and 
electrical engineering, the State of California 
applied to the Secretary of the Navy for a 
training ship, subsequent to the action of 
the 1929 Legislature creating the school. 
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On Aug, 22, 1930, a modern merchant type 
of vessel, admirably suited for a training 
ship, was transferred to the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the ship, built in 1919 by the 
American Shipbuilding Company for the 
United States Shipping Board, is now in San 
Francisco Bay to be remodeled for training 
purposes. 


The ship is 261 feet over all, 43.5 feet wide, 
28 feet deep and has a gross tonnage of 2,592 
and a net tonnage of 1,613. The equipment 
includes: A complete outfit of navy pulling, 
power and sailing boats; a machine shop 
fitted out with motor-driven lathes, a shaper, 
a milling machine, a planer, a sensitive drill, 
hack saws, a combination woodworking ma- 
chine, together with bench and hand tools, 
as well as blacksmithing equipment; com- 
plete navigational outfit of sextants, com- 
passes, chronometers, binnacles, books and 
charts; a Sperry gyroscopic compass and a 
direction finder; modern cargo handling fa- 
cilities, and comfortable quarters for 120 
cadets. 


The shore base of the school is at the 
naval fuel depot at Tiburon, Marin County. 
This reservation includes 50 acres and is 
fitted with dormitories, machine shop, boiler 
shop, electrical shop, forge shop and foundry. 
It is accessible to San Francisco and is an 
admirable location for the school. 


The enormous growth in the size of mod- 
ern steamers, the great advance made in ma- 
rine science generally, the application of 
modern invention to all that appertains to 
life afloat, calls for wide and basic knowl- 
edge. 

The scholastic and technical requirements 
of the maritime profession are increasingly 
exacting, and render most desirable, if not 
imperative, sound preliminary training, if a 
youth aspires to command. It is the object 
of the California Nautical School to afford 
such training and to prepare its students to 
become creditable officers of the United 
States merchant marine. 
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Management of the school is entrusted to a 
board of governors, four of whom are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the fifth mem- 
ber is the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Three of the appointive mem- 
bers of the board which is a unit of the 
State Department of Education, must be ex- 
perienced in commercial ship operation. 

Terms and conditions upon which pupils 
are received into the school follow: 

First. They must be of good repute. 

Second. They must be legal residents of 
the State of California and citizens of the 
United States. 

Third. Upon admission to the school they 
must be not less than 17 years of age. 

Fourth. They must be a normal size and 
weight, sound in body and free of physical 
defects. Prior to admission to the school 
they are required to pass a physical exam- 
ination similar to that given applicants for 
enlistment in the United States Navy. No 
candidate is admitted until he submits a cer- 
tificate from a reputable dentist showing he 
is in need of no dental treatment. Each 
candidate must sign an agreement he will 
submit to vaccination and typhoid prophy- 
laxis, and such other measures intended for 
the general health of the school as a whole. 

Fifth. They must pass an educational ex- 
amination, which will include the following 
subjects: Mathematics, to and including ele- 
mentary algebra; grammar; composition; 
United States history and general informa- 
tion. To qualify for entrance a minimum 
grade of 70 per cent is required in every 
subject. 


ace newest venture in educa- 
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Sixth. Prior to admission to the school, 
candidates are required to provide themselves 
with certain designated articles of clothing, 
and must also make a deposit of $150 to be 
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probationer. Competent supervision is the 
very essence of true probation. 

“Giving him another chance” is all right 
if that chancé is given him under careful 
supervision. “Suspended sentence” is not 
probation. 

Probably the two mistakes which have been 
most prejudicial to the use of probation have 
been its granting, unwisely, by the court and 
the niggardly attitude of the taxing author- 
ities in providing for supervision. 

In granting adult probation the welfare of 
the community and its protection is of more 
importance than that of the individual. We 
have to think of the greatest good to the 
greatest mumber. Probation should not be 
granted merely as a matter of leniency. 

No person should be placed on probation 
or committed to a correctional institution, if 
possible, without a thorough social investiga- 
tion being made of the defendant. This in- 
vestigation should include a mental and 
physical examination, family and home con- 
ditions, circumstances of offense and recom- 
mendations for treatment. 

In 1929, $16,000,000,000 was spent in the 
United States for the apprehension of crim- 
inals, maintenance of criminal courts and 
for the care of convicted criminals. Only 
$5,000,000,000, or less than one-third as much, 
was expended during the same period on 
child welfare work. 


applied to the purchase of uniforms and 
other necessary equipment. 

Seventh. They must enter the school vol- 
untarily, with a fixed and earnest purpose of 
completing the course, and becofning officers 
of the United States merchant marine. 

No applicants are admitted who in the 
opinion of the board of governors is unfitted 
for a life at sea; nor is any cadet allowed 
to remain in the school unless he promptly, 
consistently, and willingly obeys all the rules 
and regulations for the government of the 
school, and makes consistent and satisfac- 
tory progress in his studies and training. 
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Cadets are required to perform all work 
both in port and at sea incidental to the 
complete maintenance and operation of the 
ship. Boys who are not resolute in spirit, or 
who wish to avoid hard and consistent men- 
tal and physical work, or the privations in- 
cidental to sea-faring life, are not suited to 
become cadets. 

Three years are required to complete the 
course and obtain a certification of gradua- 
tion. The school year consists of two terms 
of 15 weeks each devoted to academic work, 
and a sea term of 18 weeks to be spent in 
cruising. Whenever practical cruises will in- 
clude foreign ports. 

During the first year the same instruction 
is given to all cadets, both in the navigating 
and engineering branches of the school. At 
the end of the first year the class is divided 
by the board of governors, and cadets will 
specialize in the deck or engineering depart- 
ments of the school. 

Graduates of the school are eligible to ap- 
ply to the United States Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service for license as third mate, or 
third assistant engineer. So licensed they 
are qualified to accept positions as officers of 
the United States merchant marine. The de- 
mand for school ship graduates in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine exceeds the supply. 

On cruises the school will provide ordinary 
medical,services, and while in port such ar- 
rangements as may be practicable will be 
made with existing State and Federal agen- 
cies to furnish similar service. 

+ + 

The State of California, its officers, em- 
ployes or agents assume no liability for the 
results of sickness nor accidents involving 
personal injury to any cadet, whether inci- 
dent to school or ship duties or not. 

The food ration is similar to that issued by 
the United States Navy. Brief vacational pe- 
riods, totaling about four weeks in all are 
granted from time to time each year. 
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that question is that a mule is a horse 

when it comes within the jurisdietion 
of the Traffic Act of the State of New Jersey. 
By the same token an ox or any other ani- 
mal when employed as a beast of burden 
also becomes a “horse.” 

This question and answer may strike the 
average person as an effort of the Motor 
Vehicle Department to become humorous. As 
a matter of fact the question is taken from 
one of the most vital and useful articles of 
the New Jersey Traffic Act. The article is 
the first one of the act and it is entitled 
“Definitions.” It is one with which the mo- 
tor vehicle officials of the State could well 
wish every citizen were familiar. In literally 
hundreds of instances motorists are penal- 
ized for infractions of the Code which clearly 
indicate their lack of knowledge of the defi- 
nitions of various terms used in traffic ad- 
ministration. 

One of the commonest instances of this 
character is that having to do with parking. 
A great many motorists are of the impres- 
sion that a car is not parked so long as the 
driver remains in attendance even though 
the machine is not in motion. Were they 
familiar with article I of the Traffic Act this 
would not be so. 

Parking is very clearly defined there as 
“the standing or waiting on any street, road 
or highway of any vehicle not actually en- 
gaged in receiving or discharging passengers 
or merchandise unless in obedience to traffic 
regulations or traffic signs or signals.” 

That is quite explicit. So are all the other 
definitions in the article and every motorist 
should know them in all their simplicity and 
terseness. 

Another general misconception of a com- 
mon traffic term is that having to do with 
the word “intersection.” Many persons think 
that roads must actually cross before they 
can be said to intersect. The article dealing 
with definitions says otherwise and says it 
very plainly. It reads: 

“Intersection. The area embraced within 
the prolongation of the lateral curb lines, or, 
if none, the lateral boundary lines of two or 
more highways which join one another at an 
angle, whether or not such highway crosses 
another.” 

“Alley” is a word that we all have used 
all our lives. I wonder how many could give 
the legal definition of it as it applies to 
traffic? The Traffic Act defines an alley as 
“a public highway wherein the roadway does 
not exceed 12 feet in width.” 

“Traffic” is a thing that everyone is talk- 
ing about a considerable part of the time 
these days. Such discussion to be at all 
profitable must be on the basis of a com- 
plete mutual understanding of the term. The 
legal definition of it, then, should be of real 
value to everyone. It is: 

“Pedestrians, vehicles and _ street cars 
either sin@ly or together, while using any 
street for purposes of travel.” 


Wine is a mule a horse? The answer to 





